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WORK never killed 





LACK OF REST 


does it... 


WATCH 
YOUR 
HUSBAND 


What most men need desperately— 
and never dream of enjoying—is a com- 
plete change of scene—rest that will 
bring them back to their work with 
sparkling eyes—youthful energies— 
irresistible ambition! 


A sea voyage will do this for your hus- 
band. That’s what physicians are recom- 
mending as ideal treatment for tired 
bodies, frayed nerves, minds exhausted 
from overwork. Sail away together on 
a great Red Star or White Star liner! 
Sights to wonder at... new friends to 
make! The salty tang of the ocean—the 
healthful rays of the ocean sun! Every 
day something new and glamorous! 


Send for the interesting free booklet, 
“Watch Your Husband.” It contains 
facts of vital interest to you and your 
husband. 


WORLD CRUISE of the Red Star liner Belgen- 
land, most famous globe-circling ship. From New 
York Dec. 15. 133 days. Red Star Line in coop- 
eration with American Express Co. $1750 (up) 
—including shore program. 
MEDITERRANEAN~—Four de luxe 46-day 
cruises by White Star liners Britannic (new) and 
Adriatic. Jan. 8 and 17, Feb. 26, Mar. 7. Covering 
principal points of tourist interest —Algiers, Italy, 
Greece, Holy Land, Egypt, etc. $695—$750 up, 
First Class—$420 TOURIST Third Cabin, both 
including shore program. 

ADDRESS YOUR INQUIRY for descriptive 
literature and for the booklet ‘“‘Watch Your 
Husband” to Desk T,1I. M. M. Company, No. 1 
Broadway, New York City. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


30 Principal Offices in the United States and 
Canada. Authorized agents everywhere. | 
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Courtesy of League of Nations Association 


THE WOMAN OF THE MONTH 


For the first time a woman, the cultured and dignified Countess Apponyi of Hungary, will 
head one of the six important Assembly Committees of the League of Nations. Women every- 
where welcome her election as chairman of the Fifth Committee, dealing with opium and other 
social questions, as recognition by the League of women’s influence for world peace and world 
betterment. Countess A pponyi has been an alternate to the Assembly since 1928, and her hus- 
band, Count Albert Apponyi, is among the League's founders. Both are beloved in Hungary 
where the Countess is president of its National Council of Women and chairman of the 
cooperating Committee of the American-llungarian Foundation 
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World News About Women 


Every Reader Is Asked to be a Reporter 


OR ten years we have been talking 

about the eight and a half million 
American women in ‘“‘gainful occupa- 
tions.” For the next ten we shall talk 
about ten million—according to the first 
figures of the 1930 census. In addition, 
the new census lists 23,000,000 women 
engaged in the work of keeping house, 
who for the first time have been recog- 
nized as “homemakers.”’ The total num- 
ber of women employed amounts to 
about ninety per cent of the women in 
the sixteen to sixty-four age group, prac- 
tically the same proportion as among 
men. According to Director of the Cen- 
sus William Steuart, about one-half of 
the women working outside the home are 
producing tangible goods while the other 
half are found in service occupations. 
Just as soon as Mary Anderson and the 
Women’s Bureau know more about 1930 
women, we'll tell you. 


Ambassador of Art 


HE president of the American 

Folk Dance Society, Elizabeth 
Burchenal, who is also United States 
member of the International Commission 
on Popular Arts, was appointed dele- 
gate on behalf of the United States 
Government to the International Con- 
gress of Popular Arts in Antwerp in 
early September. 


At the League Assembly 


ESIDES Countess Apponyi as the 
first woman to head one of the 
League of Nations’ big commissions, 
England 


Miss Susan Lawrence of 





stands out in this year’s Assembly as 
the second woman to be a full delegate. 
Miss Lawrence is parliamentary secre- 
tary to the Minister of Health under the 
Labor Government and. well equipped to 
represent her country. She is accom- 
panied by Mary Agnes Hamilton, M.P., 
who goes for the second time as a sub- 
stitute delegate. Last year Lithuania 
had the distinction of having sent the 
first woman delegate with full powers, 
Mme. Ciurlionis, who again represents 
her country this fall. A full list of 
women connected with the 1930 Assem- 
bly will be published next month. 


A Statistician Sums Up 


FTER twenty-five years on, or just 

off, Wall Street, Beatrice Carr, 
statistician superlative, has gone back to 
her native England to rest. Miss Carr’s 
booklet on war loans of the United 
States was used by the Federal Reserve 
and went to every bank in the country, 
while her imposing report on the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph, entitled 
“The Romance of an American Enter- 
prise,’ infused the glamour of the days 
of fleet-footed runners, carrier pigeons 
and signal fires into what might have 
been a dry-as-dust analysis. Before she 
left, Miss Carr gave an interesting inter- 
view to a woman journalist of the Eve- 
ning World, in which she opined that 





even if women are getting some of the 
plums of the financial world, they are 
still the smaller plums. No women, she 
points out, are members of the Stock Ex- 
change; no woman is an active partner 
(although some by inheritance have be- 
come special partners) in any large 
Stock Exchange house, whereas several 
in Wall Street concerns, had they been 
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men doing exactly the same type of 
work, would have been partners by now. 
Miss Carr suggests that if the heads of 
banking and brokerage houses would 
start their daughters in their offices as 
they do their sons, from the ground up, 
beginning as runners and clerks in every 
department, women would soon have the 
same solid financial foundation as men, 
while prejudice against them in high 
places would disappear. 


Hooray—South Africa 


Or. more country (we ought to 
have told you last month) has been 
added to the suffrage roll: South Africa. 
That is, limited suffrage, applying to 
white women only. The Women’s En- 
franchisement League has dissolved but 
it is the hope of many that some sort of 





a non-party league of women voters will 
take its place to push reforms affecting 
women and to work for full equality. 


“Brief” for Lawyer Soffel 


eee first woman 
judge, Miss Sara M. Soffel, is, we 
claim, a very businesslike and modest 
young woman. Not that we ever met 
Miss Soffel. We are reading her hand- 
writing! When we wrote, congratulat- 
ing her on her recent appointment by 
Governor Fisher as Judge of the County 
Court of Allegheny County, and asking 
for the details of her life, we received a 
typewritten statement on legal foolscap 
as follows: 

“Born in Pittsburgh. 

“Educated in Pittsburgh Public 
Schools. Graduated from Wellesley 
College 1908 and from the University 
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of Pittsburgh, Law School, 1916. 

“Taught five years in Pittsburgh 
Public Schools. 

“Admitted to the Bar of Allegheny 
County, September 1916. 

“Began the practice of law, Septem- 
ber 1917. 


“Served as Assistant City Solicitor in 





Judge Sara Soffel of Pennsylvania 


the Law Department of the City of 
Pittsburgh 1922-1926. 

“Appointed Director of the Bureau 
of Women and Children of the De- 
partment of Labor and Industry of the 
State of Pennsylvania, June, 1929. 
Served until August 26, 1930. 

“Sworn into office as Judge of the 
County Court of Allegheny County 
August 27, 1930.” 

There is so much long-winded legal 
talent in the world we congratulate Miss 
Soffel all over again! Incidentally there 
is more to say about her (all in her 
favor), and. we shall let it be said later. 


Where Women Meet 


Pan-Pacific Conference—Instead of 
continuing to be known as an adjunct of 
the Pan-Pacific Union, the Pan-Pacific 
Women’s Conference which met August 
9-22 for the second time in Honolulu 
voted to turn itself into the Pan-Pacific 
Women’s Association. Its purpose, how- 
ever, remains the same, namely, to help 
in securing peace and understanding 
among the nations on the Pacific. 

The new association elected as its first 
president Dr. Georgina Sweet, repre- 
sentative of the Australian women at 
the League of Nations. Mrs. A. H. 
Reeve, chairman of the second confer- 
ence and president of the International 
Federation of Home and School, is first 
vice-president. The association will hold 
its first convention in Honolulu in 1933. 

Among the wide range of subjects dis- 
cussed at the second conference were 
motion pictures, infant and maternal 
welfare legislation, protection of work- 








ing women, raising of standards for 
primary teachers, pre-school work, sup- 
pression of the traffic in women. Dele- 
gates were present from Australia, New 
Zealand, the Philippines, Samoa,. Japan, 
China, Hawaii, Korea, Mexico, Canada 
and the United States. One, Dame 
Rachel Crowdy, Chief of the Section on 
Social Questions and the Opium Traffic 
in the League of Nations, was sent to the 
Conference by the League. 


University Women’s Council—The 
crowning event of the fifteenth council 
meeting of the International Federation 
of University Women recently held in 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, was the receipt 
of a gift of $5,000 from President 
Masaryk for the endowment of an Inter- 
national Fellowship for Research. The 
next council meeting will be held in 
the United States in April, 1931. 


Form World Federation—For the 
first time the interests of business and 
professional women throughout the 
world will be allied in an International 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women, founded in Geneva in August 
by delegates from eighteen countries who 
met together at the invitation of the 
National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women of the United 
States. Miss Lena M. Phillips, hon- 
orary president of the United States 
section, was made first president. 


In the Sports Field 
NGLAND gets the United States 


women’s tennis trophy for singles 
this year. With Helen Wills Moody, who 
easily retained her world title at Wim- 
bledon, not competing in the United 
States championship, young Betty Nut- 
hall, of England, won through the field. 





Keystone View Company 
Two tennis-playing Nuthalls—champion 
Betty and her younger brother 
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Betty is popular with the “fans” here 
as well as at home for her smile and 
her sportsmanship. She does not take 
her tennis too grimly, nor train too seri- 
ously, it is said. But she is a powerful, 
driving player, well grounded in child- 
hood in the sport of her choice by her 
father. 

A new woman champion of the skies is 
Mrs. Gladys O’Donnell, winner of the 
$3,500 first prize in the second wom- 
en’s air derby from Long Beach, Cal., 
her home city, to Chicago. She made the 
2,442 miles at an average speed. of 160 
miles an hour with an elapsed time of 15 
hours, 13 minutes, 16 seconds. Mrs. 
O’Donnell, mother of two children and 
wife of an aviator, is an intrepid pilot 
who has gained laurels out West. 

And a fourth woman has swum the 
English Channel, Peggy Duncan, nine- 
teen-year-old South African, although 
the record time of fourteen and a half 
hours, made by Gertrude Ederle of New 
York in 1926, still stands. 


eect 


WELVE thousand more deaths 

than births occurred in France 
last year. No wonder Parliament is on 
the way to find means of encouraging 
a change in the balance. A bill is in 
process that would appropriate $45,000,- 
000 to encourage births by the distribu- 
tion of premiums. 





A Judge With a Record 


OMEN in Seattle are proud to 

point—and are pointing—to the 
fine record made by Reah Mary White- 
head as Justice of the Peace for sixteen 
years. So says the Legislative Counselor 
and, having met Judge Whitehead—a 
pleasant, intelligent woman of engaging 
personality, we believe it. During the 
past year, says the Counselor, the fees 
of her court have exceeded the expenses 
by nearly $4,000. It “‘recommends her 
to the voters of Seattle.” 


Dry and Drier 
ENATORIAL candidate Ruth Mc- 


Cormick seems to have encountered 
one of those ever-recurring contradictions 
in life—a clash of norms, the thing used 
to be called in one’s old college days. 
She is a Dry. She is also a believer in 
representative government. Moreover, 
she is a Republican, and committed to 
certain policies of her party in her state. 
Those policies include a referendum this 
fall on the repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment and another on the modifi- 
cation of the Volstead law. Mrs. Mc- 
Cormick has announced she will abide by 
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the result of the referendum—if her 
state votes wet, and if she is sent to 
the Senate she will vote “as instructed.” 
That is, she believes even more in repre- 
sentative government than in being dry. 

This choice is probably not to Mrs. 
McCormick’s disadvantage in wet Cook 
County in the face of the out-and-out 
wetness of her Democratic opponent, 
Mr. J. Hamilton Lewis. 

Meantime, a drier dry woman is run- 
ning as an independent—Lottie Holman 
O’Neill of Downer’s Grove, first woman 
elected to the Illinois General Assembly 
and Republican representative from her 
district for three sessions. Mrs. O’Neill 
sponsored the eight-hour-day law for 
women and has a consistent record for 
support of dry and various reform meas- 
ures. In the recent primary she was de- 
feated for nomination for state senator. 


Another Senate Aspirant 


N New Jersey, Miss Thelma Parkin- 
I son, who was unopposed as senatorial 
nominee in the Democratic primaries, 
faces a stiff opponent in Ambassador 
Dwight Morrow. Miss Parkinson, a 
Smith College graduate with a_back- 
ground of social work and. politics, is 
planning a vigorous campaign with Con- 
gresswoman Mary T. Norton as her 
manager. 


Bon Voyage, Mrs. Adams 


IEWING the coronation of the 

Emperor of Abyssinia is the most 
picturesque event in the itinerary .of 
Harriet Chalmers Adams, explorer and 
president of the Society of Women Geog- 
raphers, who is off globe-trotting once 
more. Although she is not an official 
delegate to the coronation, Mrs. Adams 
is so well known and honored that she 
may find herself the recipient of the 
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formal gift of honor which, for a woman, 
is always a white mule. While in the 
country she expects to make a study 
of the high-class women about whom 
little is known. Before spring Mrs. 
Adams will have completed her first- 
hand investigation of every country now 
or ever under the flags of Spain, Italy 
and France, with the exception of Mada- 
gascar (See the Woman's Journal, Jan- 
uary, 1930). 


American College Abroad 
A PROGRESSIVE College for 


women opens in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, this fall, admitting fifty carefully 
selected students the first year. The 
course will provide two years of con- 
secutive study as well as a third year 





which girls who have completed the 
Junior college course in this country may 
also enter. Since the special purpose of 
the college is “to create international 
mindedness” lecturers from the League 
of Nations will address the students and 
the University of Geneva will offer op- 
portunity to study languages and other 
subjects. Alice Mildred Burgess, for- 
merly of Mt. Vernon School, Washing- 
ton, is president. 


In Rio Grande Do Norte 


HE suffrage state of Rio Grande 
do Norte has stepped forward 
again by electing as state deputy, Senhora 
Maria de Lourdes Varella. One of the 
principal cities of the state, Lages, al- 
ready has a woman mayor, Mrs. Alzira 





Thelma Parkinson, senatorial nominee 


Teixeira Soriano, who shows in a re- 
port to the Brazilian Federation for the 
Advancement of Women that in her first 
year of administration she has paid off 
the debts of her male predecessor, in- 
stituted a budget plan, built schools, a 
market and a prison, enlarged the ceme- 
tery, reformed the town cleaning system 
and laid roads. She declares she has 
tried to do her best to show that women 
are capable of executive work. 
CALENDAR 

Convention of the Association of ,Bank 
Women, Cleveland, O., September 29-Octo- 
ber 2. 

Meeting of the Service Star Legion, Kansas 
City, Mo., September 29-October 3. 

National Recreation Congress, 
City, N. J., October 6-11. 

Exposition of Women’s Arts and Industries, 
New York City, October 6-11. 

National Council of the Girls’ Friendly 
Society, Chicago, October 14-19. 

Annual meeting of the American Public 
Health Association, Fort Worth, Texas, Oc- 
tober 27-30. 

Annual Convention of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, Houston, Texas, 
November 11-20. 

Book Week, November 16-22. 

White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection, Washington, D. C., Novem- 
ber 19-22. 


Atlantic 









Here Comes the Bride 


UST enter the new shop opened by 

Marie Coudert Brennig, in New 
City, and order “a wedding” and it will 
be delivered complete from issuance of 
invitations to a honeymoon itinerary. 
The ‘Wedding Embassy,” as it is called, 
takes complete charge of all bridal de- 
tails, including the costuming of the 
bride and attendants, church arrange- 
ments and decoration, music and the 
wedding reception. Miss Brennig, a 





débutante of several seasons ago, is ex- 
perienced in her unusual profession. As 
“bridal secretary” for two Fifth Avenue 
stores she has supervised the wedding 
gowns of some four hundred brides. 


Safe Conduct in Chicago 


UMOR and pathos are in the offer 

made by the Women’s Chicago 
Beautiful Association, to meet timid visi- 
tors to Chicago at trains and conduct 
them to reputable hotels. The offer, 
which was sent to the New York-State 
Chamber of Commerce, applies particu- 
larly to parents who are sending chil- 
dren to Chicago for university training. 
These women claim that Chicago is only 
seventh in crime and thirty-ninth in 
homicide among large American cities. 
This association held last spring a Pic- 
torial Chicago and Chicagoland Salon 
with a rare exhibit of beautiful photo- 
graphs, showing this great city as a rising 
world center of art, music and culture. 


India’s Women Spokesmen 


OR the first time at an important 

government conference there will 
be two delegates speaking for India’s 
womanhood. When the sixty-six Indians 
gather at the round-table conference at 
St. James’s Palace, London, on October 
20, to discuss with the British the Simon 
report and the future status of India, 
two women will be among them. They 
are Mrs. Shali Nanaz, who is described 
as “cultured, very competent and taking 
an interest in politics and educational 
work,” and Mrs. Subbarayan, wife of 
the Chief Minister of Madras. 


Belgian Aid to Babies 
A” ebony infant on a scale—a fa- 


miliar baby scene in child welfare 
centers the world over—is the decora- 
tion of a new Belgian Congo postage 
stamp. The stamp sells for ten centimes, 
five centimes more than its postal value, 
the extra cost being a contribution to 
the work of the Belgian Government for 
decreasing infant mortality in the Congo. 








Eleanor Roosevelt 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 


Describes 
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What Kind of 
Education 
Do We Want 


OF 


Our Gils? 


THE IDEAL EDUCATION 


HE writer of the article on the opposite page might be 

introduced in many characters—as a school teacher, 

a business woman, an editor, a speaker, a political leader, 
a mother, or the wife of a Governor. So far as this article 
is concerned, it is the mother and the teacher who speak. 
Every week of the school year Mrs. Roosevelt comes down 
late on Sunday from the Executive Mansion at Albany, New 
York, to teach history and literature at the Todhunter School 
in New York, which she and two friends conduct. Her own 
education was secured in a girls’ school in England, but like 
that of the ideal student of her own article, her appetite for 
learning more about life and her fellows is never satisfied. 


If teaching were the only thing Mrs. Roosevelt did be- 
sides running the Executive Mansion, which is still home 
to several children, and doing the required entertaining, it 
would. be more than most women could manage. But 
addition, this remarkable woman concerns herself with a 
shop at Hyde Park, where early American furniture is beau- 
tifully copied. She is interested in a large number of pur- 
posetul organizations—and works in them, though she was 
obliged to withdraw from some directorships and committees 
when she moved to Albany. But so abundant is Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s ability and vitality, that she conveys no impression of 
tenseness nor rush, which is in itself an achievement. She says: 


in 
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T seems rather foolish for some one 
who has been teaching school as 
short a time as I have, to presume 

to write on the subject of educa- 

tion, but there are certain things 
which both as a mother and as a teacher 
attract my attention, and I am rather 
glad of this opportunity to discuss them. 

It is natural that many people should 
differ as to what they consider educa- 
tion. Their conceptions vary according 
to their background and their home, 
social and educational achievements, and 
their life opportunities. In a general 
way we may say that all people desire 
that type of education which will enable 
them not only to maintain, but improve 
their social, material and _ intellectual 
status. 

In our public schools the range of 
occupations for which education is 
sought is broad. In our private schools 
there is very often no definite position 
for which a girl is educating herself. 
Therefore, it is far more difficult to 
achieve a_ satisfactory result because 
neither parents nor pupils have a definite 
object toward which they are working. 
In a vague way they wish their children 
to be educated in order that they may 
meet other people on an equal footing, 
but they haven't 
even a conception of 
the kind of definite 
aim held by the av- 
erage parent of a 
child in public 
school. 

In the public 
school the children’s 
school life is consid- 
ered aS a_prepara- 
tion for later life. 
In character - build- 
ing and in. every 
outside activity the 


central thought of 
eventually being 


able to earn a living 
by achieving some 
form of marketable 
proficiency shapes 
the course of the 
child’s life in gen- 
eral. 

In the private 
school the parents 
too often do not 
consider that the 
children have begun 
a life of their own, 
therefore no stress is 
laid upon their per- 
sonal responsibility 
toward their school 
life. Otherwise, 
how can we explain 
the fathers and 
mothers who, be- 
cause they prefer to iam . 
make holiday in“ Cijarg Sipprell 
warm climes, pick 
up their children 





trom their tasks, which are for the time 
being their life work, and gayly whisk 
them off for varying lengths of time to 
places where study and. a regular life are 
at best difficult? And how can we ex- 
plain, otherwise, the mother who, when 
she is looking for a school for her daugh- 
ter, does not inquire how well that 
school stands scholastically, but only 
whether the children that her daughter 
will meet will benefit her when she is 
ready to enter into that strange thing 
called ‘‘society.” 

I often wonder how many mothers 
and fathers in our big cities, or in our 
small ones for the matter of that, have 
ever stopped to think what they mean 
by that magic word “society.” There 
was a time in New York City when the 
city was comparatively small and much 
was heard of “the four hundred.” Per- 
haps there were really only four hun- 
dred people who could afford the gaieties 
and elegant leisure of the society of that 
day, which was represented by an old 
lady in a magnificent house, who gave 
remarkable parties to a few people, many 
of whom, while they may have belonged 
to the society of the “four hundred,” 
scarcely can have been said to have 
either ornamented or elevated its stand- 





Courtesy of the Lincoln School 
1 school modeling class. “School is the beginning of a child’s life work. This 
should he respected by the parents. " 
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ing in the greater social organization we 
call civilization. 

Today there is no such thing in this 
country, in the larger cities at least, as 
any one group which may be called 
“society.” 


HERE are too many people to be 

included in any one group and 

there are too many interests. The 
country has grown in size, in population 
and variety of occupations, and we have 
groups of different societies. Here and 
there certain individuals mix in many 
different groups according to their abil- 
ity and interests, but there is no such 
thing possible in this country as an aris- 
tocracy of society based on birth. We 
set up a material basis as the final cri- 
terion of social eligibility, certainly in 
our larger cities. The smaller places 
may have time to delve into people’s his- 
tory to find out if their ancestors have 
lived exemplary lives and held positions 
of trust, and’ now and then there are 
men who rise to the heights in the politi- 
cal or financial world whose families are 
examined in order to find out if anything 
in them will help to account for their 
achievements; but quite frequently, these 
men who arrive at the top are found to 
have very simple 
backgrounds, and 
sad though it may 
be for some people, 
if they go back but 
three or four gen- 
erations, even in 
those families which 
consider themselves 
to be the most an- 
cient aristocracy, they 
will find that the be- 
ginnings in this coun- 
try were very simple. 
They will probably 
find also many plain 
people in every gen- 
eration. 

So why this insis- 
tence, when we are 
looking for an educa- 
tion, on the school’s 
providing also “‘soci- 
ety,’ which in the old 
sense does not exist 
at all ;and in the new 
sense can only be 
entered through the 
acquiring by the in- 
dividual of the qual- 
ities which make for 
success in the world 
at large. 

I am hoping that 
as we grow a little 
older our schools 
and our parents will 
cooperate to impress 
on our youth that 
there are many types 
of success, that one 
may be lacking in 
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many material 
things such as au- 
tomobiles, radios, 
etc., and yet be an 
outstanding success 
because of some 
service to man- 
kind. Madame 
Curie is féted over 
here, she is re- 
ceived everywhere 
with respect and 
recognition for the 
services which she 





and her husband 
have through years 
of patient study 


rendered to man- 
kind, but the ma- 
terial returns have 
been very, very 
small. 

I would like to 
see our schools and 
our parents coop- 
erate in teaching 
the younger gen- 
eration that the ‘ 
world as it is to- diiaed 
day requires of them an analysis of what 
they want to achieve and that the point 
of real education is an ability to rec- 
ognize the spirit that is in a real human 
being, even though it may be obscured 
for a time by lack of education or oppor- 
tunity to observe certain 
social customs. Military 
service in Europe brings 
this about to a certain ex- 
tent because men of all 
kinds of social background 
find themselves privates to- 
gether, and class distinc- 
tions for a time are wiped 
out. Our public schools 
should bring it about in 
this country, but unfortu- 
nately many of our chil- 
dren are so closely confined 
amongst the little groups ot 
people which form their im- 
mediate circle of family 
and friends, that they have 
very little opportunity to 
develop any knowledge or 
judgment of human beings 
as a whole. 

It always seems to me it 
is a part of the education 
of every child to show it 
as many as possible of the 
various types of lives which 
make up the world around 
it. To bring children up 
with a conception that their 
own particular lives are 
typical of the whole world 
is to bring up extraordinar- 
ily narrow people and par- 
ents should demand of the 
school in which they place 
their children that, if pos- 
sible, there be a wide range 
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k for the teacher to develop in the 
the ability to find out things for themsel: 


hive. “I think it is well 
of types in order that the child may be 
given an opportunity to develop its 
knowledge of the world and its own 
powers of choosing desirable companions. 

When we go back even forty years in 
educational requirement we are struck 
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by how very sim- 
ple “book learn- 
ing’ was even as 
short a time ago as 
that. Whereas to- 
day the number of 
subjects which are 
required as the 
basis for this never- 
ending thing called 
education is quite 
appalling to 
grown-ups and 
would be to chil- 
dren if they real- 
ized what lay be- 
fore them in the 
few years that are 
dedicated to school 
life. 

Of course, most 


of us know that 
education only 
ends with death, 


but in the school 
vears the tools are 
forged which must 
serve these chil- 
dren through ll 
If these are not thoroughly 


taught and learned, this will limit the 
children’s achievements almost as much 
as their lack of natural ability. 

We should strive always to impart to 
students two fundamental things—curi- 


Ewing Galloway 


and that is real joy in books” 


“There is one thing which I wish we could give to all young people, 


osity and vision! Any per- 
son who has acquired the 
ability to read and write 
and knows the funda- 
mentals of arithmetic, if 
she has curiosity, will edu- 
cate herself, no matter 
where she may be, granted 
the possibility of obtaining 


books. 


Vision means imagina- 
tion and is absolutely neces- 
sary to the fostering of 
curiosity. We could not 


possibly teach all the facts 
in any one subject in the 
years from twenty- 
two or twenty-four, and in- 
numerable children have 
only the years from six to 
fourteen, or at the most 
eighteen. Therefore, I 
think it is well in teaching 
any subject for the teacher 
to develop in pupils, if pos- 


six to 


sible, the ability to find out 


things for themselves and a 
curiosity to know more in 
whatever line they are 
studying. 

Mr. Theodore Roosevelt 
used to say ‘Never read a 
book which does not really 
interest you,” but I feel 
quite certain that his ex- 
traordinary versatility and 
wide range and_ varied 

(Continued on page 36) 
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October, 1930 


HIS fall the Socialist Party en- 

ters the elections from coast to 

coast with more elaborate and 

more practical plans for inten- 

sive campaigning than at any 
time since the war. Though public in- 
terest in the East largely centers in the 
New York gubernatorial and congres- 
sional campaigns, in practically every 
state where there is any Socialist or- 
ganization plans are being carried out 
for extensive distribution of Socialist 
literature, house to house canvassing, 
meetings both indoors and in halls and 
a general drive to take advantage of 
the opportunity offered the party by the 
peculiar economic situation which gives 
rise to high Socialist hopes. 

With such nationally known candi- 
dates for Congress in New York State 
as Norman Thomas, Heywood Broun, 
B. Charney Vladeck and ex-Judge 
Jacob Panken campaigning vigorously in 
New York City and with Louis Wald- 
man, the young engineer-lawyer and ex- 
pert on state affairs running for Gov- 
ernor of New York, it is natural that 
the Empire State Socialists should carry 
the brunt of the fighting. In Penn- 
sylvania, however, particularly in Phila- 
delphia and Reading, the latter being 
entirely governed by Socialists, and on 
the Pacific Coast, centering around the 
strong Socialist movement in Los An- 
geles, the Socialists have definitely ar- 
rived on the political map. Their planks 
on unemployment relief and on _ the 
public ownership of utilities are being 
lifted wholesale by the candidates of 
both old parties. But as Heywood 
Broun says, ““They may steal our thun- 
der but they dare not touch our light- 
ning.”’ By this he means of course that the 
Socialists regard each campaign not 
merely as a forcing of immediate issues 
but as a forward step in the march 
toward a cooperative commonweath— 
the ultimate Socialist goal. 

While old-timers in the party lament 
secretly the fact that Thomas, Wald- 
man, Broun and other leaders seem to 
be more concerned with unemployment, 
waterpower and immediate bread and 
butter issues than with the old Marxian 
slogans of surplus value, the class strug- 
gle, the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
etc., the ‘New Socialism” as represented 
by Thomas and the others has won the 










SOCIALISM — 1930 


By McALIsTER COLEMAN 


day. In New York City, for example, 
economists, civic leaders and editors 
openly recognize the Socialist Party 
as the spiritual, if not the official, oppo- 
sition to Tammany. This, of course, 
deeply grieves the Communists, who 
long since swore war to the knife with 
the Socialist Party and who never tire 


The women of the National Com- 
mittees of the two major parties 
have a page in the Journal to ex- 
plain campaign issues. On this page, 
this month, a Socialist candidate for 
the New York State Senate, who is 
also contributing editor of the New 
Leader, official Socialist weekly, ex- 
plains his party’s program. Socialist 
policy allows no separate women’s 
division. 


shouting, “Opportunists” at their Social- 
ist opponents. Nor does it please the old- 
party leaders to find that the Socialists, 
whom they had hitherto regarded as a 
group of impractical dreamers, now have 
their feet firmly planted in the hard 
ground of economic realities. 

Upon what immediate issues will the 
Socialists campaign? Well, very natu- 
rally, since the hope of the party is to 
build up in this country an aggressive 
opposition which shall represent the as- 
pirations of hand and brain workers for 
a greater share of the good life which 
our machine-age now makes possible, the 
congressional platforms of the Socialists, 
the country over, lay chief stress upon 
the right of every adult worker to a job. 
And on this issue the platform reads: 

“Our candidates for Congress favor, 
and if elected will support, the follow- 
ing principles and measures: 


“UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


“Unemployment is a product of the 
capitalist system of private ownership 
and unregulated and irresponsible direc- 
tion of industry. It would be elimi- 
nated in an economic system of planned 
production for social use. But even 
now, the tragic situation of millions of 
unemployed workers and their families 
can be relieved by the following steps 
which we have advocated for years: 

“Social insurance against unemploy- 
ment. 





“The shortening of the work day and 
week. 

“The immediate extension of public 
works, and the prompt introduction of 
long-range planning of all future public 
works. 

“Federal cooperation with state and 
city public employment offices. 

“Public loans to states and municipali- 
ties for the purpose of carrying on pub- 
lic works. 

“The ratification of the Federal Child 
Labor Amendment.” 

To back up its stand on unemploy- 
ment relief, the party then presents a 
general social insurance plank. This 
favors the establishment of a compre- 
hensive system of insurance with ade- 
quate benefits to include provisions 
against economic losses resulting from 
sickness, maternity, accident, invalidism, 
old age and death, to be administered on 
a uniform basis and nation-wide scale 
by non-partisan commissions with ade- 
quate labor and farmer representation. 

The protection of workers in indus- 
try, long a cardinal principle of Social- 
ism, is once more stressed, as well as the 
abolition of the use of injunctions in 
labor disputes, the abolition of “yellow 
dog” contracts and the ending of the 
exploitation of convicts under the con- 
tract system. 


OR the financing of these various 
measures of social insurance, the 
Socialist Party would divert the 
seventy-five per cent of the national 
budget which is now used for military 
purposes into constructive use and would 
make drastic taxation increases on high 
incomes, corporations and inheritances. 
First, foremost and all the time, the 
Socialists are pacifists, fighting for a 
world of cooperation rather than com- 
petition. If in power they would im- 
mediately repeal the last tariff law as 
tending to make for international fric- 
tion, they would abandon all our im- 
perialist aims in Central and South 
America, they would insist that private 
loans and investments of American citi- 
zens in foreign countries shall be made 
at the sole risk of the bondholders and 
investors, they would cancel the war 
debts, revise the Treaty of Versailles 
and recognize Russia. 
(Continued on page 36) 











REPUBLICAN 


HE majority of women votes 

in 1930 as in 1928 will be 

Hoover votes. For women are 

realists and will be influenced 

by the realities of the national 
situation. 

With national suffrage in 1920 mil- 
lions of women entered a new world. 
Most of them still find that new world 
too interesting, too pregnant with possi- 
bilities of civic betterment to take the 
ballot as a mere matter of course. They 
are voting as a result of a new and lively 
interest in the affairs of the nation and 
of the world. They want facts, not 
political promises and denunciations. 

It is easy to criticize those who have 
responsibility of any kind; and_ those 
who assume responsibility must be pre- 
pared to meet criticism and to give an 
accounting of their stewardship. 

Fortunately, the Republican party is 
able to present to the men and women 
of the nation an actual record of ac- 
complishment, and an actual record of 
political leadership of the highest type. 
There is no need for excuses or for the 
dodging of issues manufactured by polit- 
ical opponents. 

President Hoover and his assistants in 
government entered office facing a long 
list of grave and acute problems. ‘The 
economic structure throughout the 
world was—and is—still suffering from 
the effects of the World War. New 
competitive conditions in old countries, 
based on lower wage and cost basis, at- 
fect the stability of our own business in- 
stitutions; new threats of armament 
menace the peace of our own country as 
well as that of others; vast expenditures 
for vital national purposes must be met. 
These expenditures involve flood pro- 
tection, internal waterway development, 
aid to agriculture, the development of 
our merchant marine and adequate na- 
tional defense, problems which call for 
the highest ability and statesmanship. 

The Hoover Administration has dealt 
promptly and straightforwardly with 
these problems. It has made a record 
of accomplishment in less than a year 
and a half seldom, if ever, equaled. 
President Hoover’s original and effective 
treatment of economic problems is of 
special interest to women. 

Ten million women are gainfully em- 
ployed in the United States ; 23,000,000 
more are engaged in housekeeping; so 
that about ninety per cent of all the 
women in the country between sixteen 
and sixty-four years old can be classified 
as “employed.” They are vitally in- 
terested in employment conditions, 
whether they are spending a husband’s 
wages for food and clothing or their 
own, and they are impressed by what 
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President Hoover has done to maintain 
employment in a period of world-wide 
economic depression and adjustment. 
Women, as well as men, know that un- 
employment in America is small as com- 
pared with that in England, Germany, 
and other nations. By early and vigor- 
ous action, President Hoover brought 
about a stabilization that prevented 
wage cuts, that resulted in large-scale 
building operations throughout the 
country, that prevented a financial 
stringency, that is steadily building up 
the confidence that insures a new era of 
nation-wide prosperity. 

Under the same leadership the women 
of America have gained an increased 
and justified confidence in the develop- 
ment of constructive means to make se- 
cure international peace. The new 
naval treaty, negotiated under the initia- 
tive and inspiring leadership of Presi- 
dent Hoover, is a highly practical pledge 
of peace. The women of America know 
Mr. Hoover as one who through the 
years of the World War, and through 
the years since, has striven ceaselessly, 
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with all the passionate earnestness of a 
man who knows at first hand the hor- 
rors of war, for an enduring peace 
among nations. They are convinced 
that under President Hoover the effort 
to find a peaceful solution for the dif- 
ficulties of nations will go on to success. 

Throughout the ages, women whose 
chief concern is the family have realized 
the necessity of the law; they have a 
reverence for the legal foundations of a 
civilization which protects the weak 
and insures justice and order. And so 
it is only natural that women, young 
and old, have supported Mr. Hoover 
because he has stood, without equivoca- 
tion, for the enforcement of law. He 
believes, sincerely and uncompromising- 
ly, in constitutional government, and his 
oath of office was only another expres- 
sion of his deep-rooted faith. He has 
taken a strong stand for the enforcement 
of the Eighteenth Amendment, and is 
moving forward constructively to secure 
a more general observance and a better 
enforcement. 


ILLIONS of women will vote in 
M the 1930 election to sustain 
Mr. Hoover’s Administration 
because of an inborn admiration and re- 
spect for courage in man. They remem- 
ber the history of the Lincoln Adminis- 
tration; how, through the dark days of 
Civil War, of doubt, of bitter and unwar- 
ranted criticism, of defeat, of suffering, 
and discouragement, the man at the 
White House held firm to his determi- 
nation to preserve the Union and main- 
tain justice and equality among men— 
and finally triumphed. 
Turning their eyes to the White 
House today, the women of America 
see the same silent force and courage, 
ceaselessly and unselfishly working for 
the good of a nation of 122,000,000 peo- 
ple. Unmoved by hostile and partisan 
attack, Herbert Hoover works on from 
(Continued on page 36) 
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WANTED: A 
CHANGE IN CONGRESS 


By NEvuE TAyYLoe Ross 


The JOURNAL invited the women of each of the major political 
parties to present the issues of the Congressional elections in a 
monthly page. This article is by the vice-chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee in charge of the Woman's Division 


OMPETITION is the life of 
trade—so society has learned 
from practical experience. 
The same principle applies in 

‘the field of politics. The 

party system of government has always 
been regarded an exceedingly wise one 
by the citizenship of this country. We 
in our day recognize, as did our fathers 
before us, the frailty of human nature, 
the proneness of the strong to disregard 
the rights of the weak, the general 
tendency to laxity in the performance of 
duty, and numerous other evils that are 
likely to develop when an individual or 
group of individuals is invested with 
power over a long period of time. 

Rivalry between political parties acts 
as a stimulus to utmost effort on the part 
of each, in theory at least, to devise such 
public policies and to render such public 
service as will be acceptable to the peo- 
ple, in order that supremacy may be held 
when once gained. The watch-dog 
proclivity of the “outs” assures to the 
people considerable, if not complete, dis- 
closure of the weaknesses and offenses of 
the “ins”. It presumably keeps office- 
holders on their mettle to “make good” 
and restrains such high-handed proceed- 
ings as are likely to call down upon them 
the wrath and punishment of the elec- 
torate. 

When from time to time the people 
do become dissatisfied with the way their 
government is conducted and vote for 
a change of control, they thereby chal- 
lenge the erstwhile minority forces to 
improve the unsatisfactory conditions 
they have exposed and decried, and to 
convert into constructive performances 
campaign declarations and promises. 

in all reason any party to which has 
been committed the great trust of ad- 
ministering the government should be 
held to strict accountability for the acts 
of office-holders whom it has sponsored 
and for conditions that have developed 
under their management. 


Now there are certain obvious incon- 
trovertible facts with which no person 
will argue. The Republican party 
under President Harding gave us an 
era of corruption that has never been 
matched in the history of this nation. 
No other party must bear the stigma of 
having had a Secretary of Interior and 
an Attorney-General, in one administra- 
tion, driven from office by outraged pub- 
lic opinion while the party itself con- 
tinued to defend them until defense was 
no longer possible. 

Furthermore the Republican party 
under President Coolidge and President 
Hoover, though possessed of full control 
of both houses of Congress and all the 
other machinery of government, has al- 
lowed to develop a condition of business 
depression and unemployment that has 
brought distress upon the rank and file 
of the people in every section of the 
country. 

While stocks upon the New York ex- 
change were for several years inflated 
out of all relation to their true value, 
no word of warning was issued from 
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the White House. On the contrary, 
statements were periodically issued from 
the seat of government by Presidents 
Coolidge and Hoover and by Mr. Mel- 
lon, Secretary of the Treasury, and other 
Republican spokesmen, that emphasized 
the sound condition of business and 
tended to confirm the confidence of the 
people in so-called Republican pros- 
perity. Thus did they encourage wild 
speculation in the stock market that ulti- 
mately brought financial ruin upon 
thousands of men and women. 


URING the last year under the 
Hoover administration, there has 
been a startling decline in the 

automobile output, which is one of 
America’s major industries. In the 
manufacturing states, textile and other 
mills, by the hundreds, have been driven 
by business depression to half time opera- 
tion or less. Some in New England, that 
for forty years have operated upon full 
time uninterruptedly, have lately had to 
close down entirely. 

Unemployment among __ industrial 
workers shows no decrease, according to 
President Green of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, while the earnings 
of workers continue to decrease. Presi- 
dent Hoover’s farm relief measures have 
afforded anything but “relief” to the 
farmers and therefore have been proven 
unsound. ‘The sharp decline in prices 
of cattle and sheep has worked serious 
hardship upon states of the Rocky 
Mountain region where the drastic oil 
policy of President Hoover has already 
dealt a withering blow to prosperity. By 
the adoption of an unreasonable tariff 
policy this Government, under Republi- 
can management, has placed, by indirect 
taxation, an indefensible burden upon 
helpless consumers; it has sacrificed im- 
mense revenues from export trade (ac- 
cording to the Department of Com- 
merce, returns from goods exported in 
July, just past, were $133,000,000 less 
than for that month last year) ; it also 
has aroused the indignation of the 
European nations against us—at the 
very moment, too, that it was ratifying 
a disarmament treaty in the interests of 
peace. 

Woodrow Wilson left this nation 
with the good will of the world. He 
had won for it a place of unquestioned 
leadership in the movement for world- 
wide permanent peace. Under the rule 
of the Republican party we have lost our 
moral leadership and have become the 
object of hatred, suspicion and jealousy. 

Though for a decade the Republican 
party has been clothed with unqualified 
power it has utterly failed to solve our 

(Continued on page 36) 














If at a marriageable age the modern woman has established herself in business or profession, she will sooner or later 
face the alternatives of a lonely old age or marriage 
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W ife-with-Career 
The Modern Woman’s Chotce 


ARRIAGE eis the basic 
problem of the modern 
woman as it was of her 


forebears. Certainly it is 

the most primitive and per- 
sonal one, for Eve is still Eve even in 
this twentieth century. Under the ef- 
ficient surface of the modern business 
woman are concealed needs and longings 
as old as the Garden of Eden, but her 
attitude toward life is complicated by a 
conflict between the native instinct and 
the desire to make use of the new oppor- 
tunities education has given her. 

If, at the marriageable age, she is 
already established in a business or pro- 
fession, the question immediately arises 
as to the expediency of giving up her 
occupation in order to meet adequately 
the obligations of matrimony. For de- 
spite the complete readjustment of both 
economic and social standards during 
the decade just past there still are men 
—and women too—who find the wife- 
with-a-career idea too great a departure 
from the traditional order. And because 
there are practical workaday reasons for 
this attitude, many a woman of brilliant 
promise in her chosen field of endeavor 
has sacrificed years of training on the 
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altar of Hymen; others hold fast to 
their careers, refusing to jeopardize their 
dreams and ambitions; still others are 
undertaking the double responsibility of 
a home and a job. These last—the 
married working women—are the brav- 
est, and certainly the most far seeing. 
For unless the world undergoes a com- 
plete reversion concerning the whole ques- 
tion of the freedom and status of women, 
the wife-with-a-job of today is pioneer- 
ing for the future. How to make mar- 
riage, motherhood and a personal career 
equally successful is one of the greatest 
problems that the woman of tomorrow 
has to solve. 

In this day of feminine independence, 
no woman need be forced into marriage 
in search of either protection or support. 
Fven the prospect of spinsterhood, be- 
fore which the gentle maiden aunts of 
the last century quailed, is no longer ap- 
palling. ‘The stigma that once attached 
to the term “old maid” is rapidly dis- 
appearing because it is difficult to feel 
either pity or contempt for the smartly 
groomed women who make their homes 
in the apartment houses of the large 
cities, or in the comfortable houses of 
the smaller towns; who drive their own 





motors, purchased with their own earn- 
ings; and who are busy, cheerful, useful 
members of the communities in which 
they live. Such women are free from 
many of the traditional inhibitions; they 
have plenty of men friends; and they 
are unwed, most of them, from de- 
liberate choice. 

Why then have so many women of 
today chosen to forego a home, a hus- 
band and a family? And are they happy 
in the life they have made for them- 
selves? 

There is no doubt that in many cases 
the answer to the latter question is 
“ves.” There are some women who seem 
wholly satisfied with their careers ; some 
have added to their occupations the care 
of an adopted child, and seemingly find 
satisfaction in that, for it is becoming 
more and more the fashion for unat- 
tached women who love children to 
adopt those in need of mothering. 

And yet in spite of careers and 
adopted children, in spite of personal 
freedom and economic independence, the 
completely happy unmarried woman is 
—on her own confession—the exception. 
Having deliberately chosen to forego the 
complement of marriage, she not only 
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admits her discontent but quite as 
frankly concedes her inability to decide 
just what it is life lacks or what it is 
she wants. 

Nevertheless, in the face of their 
growing dissatisfaction modern women 
apparently are frightened by the haz- 
ards of matrimony. When it comes to 
marriage the well-educated, high-salaried 
American business woman displays a 
caution which is in striking contrast to 
the adventurous spirit with which she 
meets other problems. If she were to 
show the same conservatism and pessim- 
ism in her business activities, she would 
never succeed. 


UT many an, unmarried woman 
who has reached forty or fifty 
wishes she had made an earlier de- 

cision. She is tired of uncertainty, for 
not one mother’s daughter of us ever 
ceases to toy—till the day of death— 
with the idea of matrimony. But it is 
the unmarried women still in the thirties 
who are more confused than the women 
older or younger. All too many of them 
seem to have lost their ability, through 
sheer efficiency, to make up their minds 
on this most vital question. They are so 
accustomed to weighing all problems in 
the balance of pro and con that the mat- 
ter of marriage, with its new element of 
emotion which cannot be so weighed, en- 
velops them in a spiritual fog. 

Ever since higher education was 
placed within the reach of any woman 
with the mental equipment to absorb it, 
society has been alarmed by the tendency 
of women graduates of colleges and uni- 
versities not to marry as young as 
women not so highly and specially equip- 
ped for life. 

The old answer—that men do not 
like intelligent women, is refuted by 
statistics showing that today educated 
men usually marry women of like train- 
ing, and women themselves know that as 
soon as they become conspicuously suc- 
cessful in any special line of work they 
have no lack of masculine attention. But 














The woman who chooses marriage AND 

career sets herself one of the greatest prob- 

lems that the woman of tomorrow has to 
solve—how to keep both going smoothly 


the low marriage rate among these 
groups remains a fact. 

Are men to blame for this tendency 
on the part of the woman with a career 
to delay marriage? Or are women? 
Probably both. Men as a whole are 
more honest than women in their atti- 
tude toward marriage and they are con- 
tinually shocking the sensibilities of 
women who consistently close their 
minds to anything they choose not to 
believe. 

A man will admit frankly to himself 
and to his men associates that, having 
no money and starting at the foot of the 
ladder in one of the professions, if he 
marries it must be either a girl with an 
inherited income or one who is earning 
a salary, thus enabling the wife to share 
in supporting the joint household. But 
if he admits this to the woman he 
wants, he often loses her, even though 
he loves her deeply, because he has de- 
stroyed her ideal of his altruism. 


WOMAN might, and often does, 
A decide that the first requisite in a 

husband is a large income, but she 
will not admit it to herself, let alone to 
her dearest woman friend. And if she 
marries a millionaire she will rationalize 
herself into the belief that she would 
have chosen him even though he had 
been poor. 

Again the average woman is an ideal- 
ist. Dazzled by the tales of the love 
of Elizabeth and Robert Browning, fed 
upon fairy stories which ended with the 
marriage ceremony and the stupid and 
impossible conclusion that “they lived 
happily ever afterward,” she is looking 
for someone who will provide for her 
that state of bliss described in old-fash- 
ioned fiction. And that some one is not 
so easy to find. The modern woman, in 
short, wants everything: a career, a 
home, a husband, children and a lasting 
romance. 

But there is much excuse for such 
an attitude and the all too frequent mis- 
takes resulting from it. A changing 
list of men friends having proved un- 
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satisfactory, it is at this stage that women 
contemplate a companionless, childless 
old age and shudder. If they are emo- 
tionally mature they realize that the 
only possibility of avoiding loneliness is 
to secure family ties. Children are the 
best old age insurance any man or 
woman can have. If a woman is really 
intelligent, she admits it. But, wholly 
aside trom their own desires in the mat- 
ter, for many women marriage is im- 
possible until they have been freed from 
other obligations or have attained a back- 
ground of financial security. This is an 
age old problem with men, now also 
faced by income producing women. 
There is no sex in responsibility for de- 
pendent parent, brother or sister. This 
is one of the real equalities women now 
share with men. The plight of the man 
unable to marry because he must sup- 
port his father’s family, rather than his 
own, is an old, old story. 


HIS concrete example of the prog- 

ress made in masculine and fem- 

inine equality points a conclusion 
that is being reached by more and more 
thinking people. Since it takes two to 
make a marriage it takes two to solve it. 
Therefore as modern women see marriage 
it must be a true partnership, each mem- 
ber bringing to the firm—not the same 
things—but complementary offerings and 
benefits. To put it baldly, no woman 
expects a man to bear his and her chil- 
dren, but she does expect him to join 
hands with her in proving as a fact the 
long accepted theory that the maternal 
function is an economic as well as a 
social asset; and that a mother need not 
be deprived of her opportunities in a 
material sense just because such activi- 
ties must be interrupted during the crea- 
tion of a new member of society. 

The National Home Study Council 
in Washington reports that of the 
women wage earners in the United 
States, 1,920,281 or one out of every 
four are married. ‘The total number of 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Liquor advertisements are naturally common in Canada. This 
sign recommends “beer that your great-grandfather drank” 


EARS ago Mark Twain said different systems of regulation are cut. 


that it was the duty of a man 
who felt that his country’s 
political clothes were worn 
out to agitate for a new suit. 

There are plenty of Americans who 
feel that while there’s a deal of wear in 
the old suit yet, we made a mistake 
when we patched it with the Eighteenth 
Amendment, for now it pinches our lib- 
erty and doesn’t hold in our lawlessness, 
and we’re uncomfortable and a sight! 
They are busy window shopping to see 
how the other nations are pleased with 
what they happen to be wearing, and 
speculating on how their clothes would 
fit us. What is called the Canadian 
System is receiving much of their atten- 
tion at the moment—just what is it? 

In the first place there is no such 
thing as a Canadian System. There are 
instead nine different systems in the nine 
different Provinces and they differ from 
each other almost as much as the sys- 
tems we had in our forty-eight states be- 
fore the Eighteenth Amendment was 
passed. The one thing in which the nine 
Provinces are alike is the control the 
Dominion Government exercises over 
the manufacture, importation and trans- 
portation of all alcohol for beverage 
purposes. Only by permission of the 
Dominion and on the payment of a spe- 
cial excise duty, can distilleries or 


breweries run, or spirits, wine or beer 
be brought into the country. This is the 
common basis for procedure in all the 
Provinces—the fabric out of which their 





But the whole matter of the sale of 
alcohol to the consumers: where, when, 
how and to whom it shall be sold, is 
decided by each Province for itself. 
Canada has what amounts to a local 
option by Provinces not unlike though 
less complete than that which we had 
before the Amendment was _ passed. 
What the Dominion permits to be made 
or imported, they can permit to be sold 
in any way they like or 
can forbid entirely if 
they choose. As a mat- 
ter of fact the nine 
different Provinces are 
doing nine different 
things and getting nine 
different results. Are 
any of them the results 
we want to achieve? 

As a war measure 
the Dominion Govern- 
ment by means of an 
Order in Council pro- 
hibited the manufac- 
ture or importation of 
alcohol for beverage 
purposes for twenty- 
one months. This did 
not affect the sale of 
such stocks as were on 
hand unless the Prov- 
inces chose to legislate 
to that effect. Prince 
Edward Island had 
passed a_ prohibition 
law as early as 1901 
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An Article in the Series, “If Not 
Prohibition, W hat?” 


By MARTHA BENSLEY BRUERE 


and all the other provinces except 
Quebec passed similar laws in 1916 and 
1917. 

Quebec has never experimented 
with prohibition at all because there 
were large supplies in the manufacturers’ 
hands when the Dominion passed the 
Order in Council and the Province did 
not prohibit their sale. But all the 
other Provinces have been legally dry 
for different lengths of time. 
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A truck load of gin is delivered to the back door of one of 
the Government stores in Ontario 
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dry— Prince Edward Island. 

This is the smallest of the Prov- 
inces, an island north of Nova Scotia 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence and it has 
been trying to go dry almost as long as 
Maine. 

There are fewer than 100,000 
inhabitants and frequently during the 
past ten years a prohibition referendum 
has been submitted to them. They have 
always reafirmed their law. The last 
time was on July 18, 1929, and the vote 
for the law as it now stands was about 
three to two. 

To be sure, it is claimed that 
smugglers and bootleggers take advan- 
tage of the isolation of the island and 
its long indented coast line to do a thriv- 
ing trade, but that is a sub rosa occupa- 
tion and obviously statistics and _ esti- 
mates are of no value. 

What is a matter of record, however, 
is the fact that in 1927 there were 182 
convictions for drunkenness—something 
less than one in five hundred. Liquor 
can be legally bought on the island only 
through four vendors established by its 
Board of Commissioners, and they are 
authorized to sell only on the prescrip- 
tion of a physician. From these four 
vendors the Government gets a profit of 
about fifteen thousand dollars. Inci- 
dentally, the Province has an annual 
budget of less than a million dollars and 
runs an annual deficit, but so far it has 
chosen not to try and. break even through 
a change in its liquor laws, which appear 
to be the kind it wants. 

Prince Edward Island is all there is 
left of dry Canada and it does not ap- 
pear to have anything to offer us in the 
way of helpful suggestion. A group of 
one hundred thousand people practically 
all of one race, with no large cities and 
no industrial population, is not com- 


O NLY one Province has remained 








parable with one hun- 
dred and twenty-two 
millions, of all the races 
there are and crowding 
increasingly into great 
industrial cities. 

From the driest to 
the wettest—Quebec ! 

Quebec offers an 
example of a group 
that has never at- 
tempted any form of 
prohibition. The Prov- 
ince has approximately 
three million inhab- 
itants—it is solidly 
French, solidly Cath- 
olic, solidly wet. After 
two hundred years of 
settlement the cond i- 
tions there compared 
with those below the 
border look like 
pioneer poverty. For 
the Canuck lumberman 
who takes his spree in 
town as simply as an- 
other would go to the 
movies, wine is as 
much a part of the joy 
of life as it has been 
ever since “All Gaul 
was divided into three 
parts.” The only 
change since pre-war days is that the 
saloons have given place to taverns 
where the drinkers are expected to seat 
themselves decorously, that there is no 
music and that treating is forbidden. 
These taverns serve wine and beer. 
Hard liquor is to be had only at the 
licensed liquor stores where each cus- 
tomer may buy one sealed and wrapped 
bottle at a time and take it away with 
him unopened. 

There is nothing in the law, how- 
ever, to prevent his re- 
turning as many times 
a day as he chooses and 
buying a bottle each 
time. Besides the tav- 
erns and the licensed 
liquor stores many 
hotels and restaurants 
are permitted to sell 
wine and beer at meal 
time, so that there 
were in 1928, 3,136 
places in the Province 
where it was legal to 
buy alcohol for bever- 
age purposes, one to 
every 942 men, women 
and children. 

There are several 
standpoints from which 
it is interesting to 
know how the Quebec 
System is working. 
Does it make for 
drunkenness among the 
people? Now drunk- 
enness is a crime in 
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Two men, both drunk, snapped as they came out of one of 
the stores of the Quebec Liquor Commission 
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A restaurant that advertises a “large glass of beer free with 
every meal costing thirty cents or more” 


Quebec just as it is in the United States, 
but there seems to be considerable differ- 
ence of opinion as to what drunkenness 
is. The policy of the Government is 
certainly not to arrest for drunkenness 
if it can possibly be avoided. No one 
visiting the cities of the Province can 
help seeing that the policy of “arresting 
only those who are violently and em- 
barrassingly drunk” or “lying drunk in 
a public street or a public place” is 
adhered to. It all accords with the 
famous Quebec definition of a drunk, 
which I quote from Mr. Alfred E. 
Cooke: 


He is not drunk who from the floor 
Can rise and reach and ask for more, 
But he is drunk who prostrate lies 
And cannot either speak or rise. 


VEN on this basis there were in 
EK 1927 seven thousand convictions 

for drunkenness. I have been in 
the streets both before the establishment 
of the present system and since, and | 
cannot see that there is any difference in 
the amount of drunkenness. Neither can 
I get any statistics that seem to me 
worth quoting. Estimates by people 
who think they are qualified to judge 
are common enough here where I am 
writing this, just below the border. 
People come and go and tell what they 
have seen on the slightest provocation. 
I have been questioning market men and 
garage men and automobile tourists and 
butchers and bakers and old residents 
for the past three weeks and have gath- 

(Continued on page 47) 


Louise Closser Hale 
expresses disdain 









in “Captain A pple- 
jack”—a new talkie 


LOUISE CLOSSER HALE 


On 


Tragedy and Comedy in the Talkies 


T had been a trying morning on 


our set. In the first place I was 
late—which kills me. They 
were to begin “shooting” at nine 


and wanted to start promptly as 
there were a number of extras engaged. 
If the extras work after five they are 
paid for overtime. I had gone out at 
six-thirty, as usual, and driven round 
my hill with the usual joy of it—and 
the usual sinking in the pit of my 
stomach because I had to “talk” a new 
scene. I always looked out tom see 
Valentino’s house on the far side of the 
hill. It has long grave windows which 
give upon the mountains. At night 
when I came home late from the studio 


I could see into the big drawing room. 
It was very decently lighted, but the 
house remained grave. The stucco was 
gray. Gay people came to live in it, 
but the walls and the windows seemed 
aloof, and indifferent to sheltering these 
newcomers. 

It was not Valentino’s house that 
made me late, but (I think) Miss Col- 
leen Moore. My own especial make-up 
man had gone over to the Vitagraph 
Studio, where she was working for the 
day, in order to put on her false eye- 


lashes. I sat in the make-up room for 
some time waiting. Stars rushed in and 
out. 


Finally I went over to the offices to 





get my weekly check. It was always 
a pleasure to walk through the gardens 
of this especial studio even if I were 
not to get a check. In the midst of 
the garden is a turnstile and under a 
meager shelter (Spanish architecture) 
stands a guard. It is easy enough to 
get out through the turnstile to the 
offices, but it is no joke nowadays to 
get back into the real scene of action. 
During the making of silent pictures 
passes could be secured without much 
trouble and every visitor from the East 
who had the least little pull always 
came back with a detailed description 
of how pictures are made. And a few 
ideas of their own on how they could 
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be improved. But in these days of the 
sound process, when the slightest heel 
tap of a careless guest could spoil a 
scene that had been hours in prepara- 
tion, the officials are very chary of ex- 
tending courtesies. 


during working hours—hours when 

I] am working at anything. The 
emotion was rampant when I was a tot 
at school. I didn’t even enjoy it when 
| was urged to recite to strangers. An 
embryo actress can’t say anything more 
than that! I found I was not alone in 
this when I took up my stage work. 
We were all nervous at rehearsal when 
we espied strange faces in the darkened 
auditorium. During an actual _per- 
formance I have had to ask a beloved 
friend, who had gained access to the 
wings through the courtesy of the man- 
agement, to go off and hide somewhere. 
We actors do not mind the stage hands, 
or the policeman or the fireman, attend- 
ant upon the theatre, watching us, but 
we feel the foreign element of those 
disassociated with our job. They don’t 
belong there. 

When I came to Hollywood for the 
making of talking pictures I thought I 
could overcome that squeamishness. I 
had yet to learn that the visitors, charm- 
ing people in themselves, could be more 
than a foreign element: they could be 
a menace. But let me go on with my 
demonstration. And yet it is with 


Panis woke I dislike visitors 


apologies that I set it down for fear I 
am bewildering the reader’s mind with 
a jargon of technical expressions that 
are now incorporated in my vocabulary. 
You must just “go Hollywood”—along 
with me. 





The “sound box” from which the “sound mixer” controls the 
reproduction of the voices in a talkie I 





At the turnstile I stepped 
aside to let one group through 
after the guard had examined 
their passes. They were going 
to have a whole morning out 
there. They were going to see 
everything. One woman wore 
a pith helmet. However, my 
check cheered me up, and I re- 
turned to the make-up depart- 
ment there to find that the 
Assistant Director had come 
over and was looking very hard 
at the man in charge. Stimulat- 
ed by these shafts of hate, the 
head wigman took on the job. 
He had to telephone over to the 
Vitagraph to ask my make-up 
man what color of grease paint 
I used, and whether or not he 
“took out my chin.” I could 
have told him that myself. They 
had tried to take it out by put- 
ting in some red shadows under 
the jaw. It made me look as 
though I had had my throat cut. 
And I still had a double chin 
—but darkish. 

I ran to my dressing room, 
up a flight of steps. The odor 
of white petunias rose hot in the 
sun as I passed my little star’s 
door. She was sitting before 
her dressing table with her hair 
drying under a tulle rag. “Do 
not hurry,” she said, “they will 
not be ready.” And they weren't, 
but my training in the theatre has been 
too hard for me to shrug off discipline. 


N this “lot,” as a picture studio 
() embracing the entire outfit is 

called (each one a little town of 
many buildings, 
gardens and wide 
streets), there are 
nine stages. And 
these are not 
stages at all ac- 
cording to theatre 
parlance, but huge 
sound-proof build- 
ings looking like 
hangars. So nine 
different pictures 
can be in the proc- 
ess of making at 
once, involving 
thousands of peo- 
ple. Unlike the 
theatre, all the 
scenes are general- 
ly built along in a 
row before a pic- 
ture is begun, and 
the cameras and 
attending ap- 
paratus move from 
one scene to an- 
other at the dic- 
tation of the 
director. 
crossed the 


Believe it or not. 
appears in the dream part of “Captain A pplejack” 





Louise Closser Hale—as she 


hot asphalted way to our stage and 
upon entering slipped my cape about 
me, as the air seemed refrigerated. 
This didn’t long endure. As soon as I 
stepped on to the scene which was 
lighted for shooting (when they “take” 
a scene, they “shoot” it) I was, as 
always, staggered momentarily by the 
intense heat from the lights. The scene 
had the appearance of a stage set, but 
from the fourth wall (where the foot- 
lights would be), the cameras, lamps and 
sound machine were glaring menacingly 
at us. All around the edge of the ceil- 
ing a battery of hot lamps beat down 
upon our heads. We hear that the heat 
of certain lamps is beneficial, but I have 
reached the conclusion that the chief 
cause for our extreme exhaustion at the 
end of the day comes from the absorbing 
of our vitality by these intense rays. 

The make-up man attendant upon 
our picture watches our faces closely to 
see if we do not grow shiny. His pow- 
der puff is active. Sometimes he presses 
a damp iced chamois to our faces—an 
expedient I recommend to all women as 
a means of “setting” their cosmetics. 

It would seem that everyone was sit- 
ting idly about. Still I had learned 
that when these camera men and sound 
men and the mechanics seem to be do- 
ing nothing they are really, rather 
mousily, at work all the time. And 
sometimes it is a conference of the 


(Continued on page 45) 
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What Housewife Hasn’t Been Fooled in the Goods She Buys? A New 
Campaign 1s Proposed to Bring Science to Her Aid 


66 IVE hundred sheets, weight 
per square yard 4.7 ounces, 
thread count 76 warp, 72 
filling, breaking strength, 69 
pounds in the warp, 69 


pounds in the filling directions, five 
breaks to be made.” Government pur- 
chasing agent sending an order for 


sheets for a veterans’ hospital. 

“T want half a dozen of those $2 
sheets you advertised for today, if they 
aren’t too coarse and you think they will 
wear.” Mrs. Smith shopping over the 
counter for her family. Salesman con- 
fidently assuring her that sheets are a 
well-known brand, store has han- 
dled them for some time, and no 
indeed, we have had no com- 
plaints, madam. Smith family 
for some time thereafter sleeps 
between sheets which after the 
thirty per cent sizing material 
had been removed by a few 
launderings, feel like a combina- 
tion of canvas and sandpaper. 

Or take silk by the yard. “Two 
thousand yards crepe de chine, 
forty per cent weighting, calcu- 
lated on basis of pure silk.” 
Order from a large dress manu- 
facturing firm to wholesale silk 
company. 

“Only $1.80 a yard? Why, 
just feel the weight of it; that 
piece ought to wear forever.” 
Mrs. Brown enthusing to a 
friend who has stopped at the 
bargain silk table with her. Ob- 
serve Mrs. Brown two months 
later in a state of extreme irrita- 
tion because the dress made from 
the nice heavy silk came back 
from the cleaners looking “so 
sleazy you could shoot straws 
through it, my dear, and split at 
every seam!” Mrs. Brown de- 
cides you get what you pay for, 
buys some more nice heavy silk at 
$3 a yard, and has another dress 
which wears out at the elbows 
and frays at the hem as soon as 
the fifty-five per cent of tin 


chasing. 





By IsABEL TURLINGTON 


weighting begins to disintegrate. 

The blind buying of clothing and 
textiles whose cost is such a large part 
of the family budget is an outstanding 
phase of a situation which profoundly af- 
fects the whole economic system of the 
nation. But textiles are not all of it. 
Go out to buy a refrigerator. Ask the 
salesman for the specific information 
which you ought to have about a re- 
frigerator: what temperature does it 
maintain under standard conditions; 
how much ice, or gas, or electricity does 
it take to maintain this temperature; 
what is its storage capacity in cubic feet 





measures tear resistance in fabrics 


Courtesy of Bureaw of Standards 


The Government calls science to its aid before pur- 
A machine at the Bureau of Standards that 


and its shelf area in square feet? An in- 
telligent salesman who is an expert on 
refrigerators may know and gladly give 
you this information. But not all sales- 
men are intelligent, nor experts in the 
line of goods they are selling. So the 
home economics experts are suggesting 
that this data be included on the manu- 
facturer’s name plate of the refrigerator. 
A few manufacturers have indicated 
willingness to do this. 

Or go to the grocery store and buy 
three cans of tomatoes, different brands, 
approximately the same price, each label 
bearing a picture of a most beautiful, 
red, prize-winning tomato. One 
can has in it a sort of tomato 
purée evidently made of trim- 
mings; one contains a product 
obviously afflicted with tomato 
anemia; one is solid pack, firm 
red tomatoes. How are you to 
know this before you buy? 
Well, you can go by the brand, 
or the advertising in street cars, 
or the salesman’s enthusiasm. 
Very simple. 


F course there are a good 
C many women who pur- 

chase their household 
commodities in a haphazard way 
which would send any business 
firm into bankruptcy. But there 
are also homekeepers who know 
just what specifications of quality 
and performance are necessary in 
a product to meet their particu- 
lar needs, who have taken the 
trouble to learn the scientific 
lingo of “the trade,” who can 
talk intelligently of thread count 
and tensile strength and the “ele- 
ment” of electrical devices. 
They are little better off than the 
first group; for few staple prod- 
ucts carry labels giving specifica- 
tions, or a statement of actual 
facts as to quality and perform- 
ance. One wants bed sheets that 
will wear, and blankets that will 
keep one warm, and refrigerators 
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that will keep things cold. One wants 
to know which of the dozens of varieties 
coming within a certain price range will 
do these things best. 


HE manufacturer may know, 
and the wholesaler; but there 
is a gap between the _ whole- 
saler and the salesman, and again 
between the salesman and 
the individual buyer. The 
manufacturers who turn 
out an inferior product, 
are naturally not’ eager 
to furnish to every buyer 
scientific data by which 
she can judge the quality of 
the product. The firm 
which puts out crepe de 
chine consisting of fifty-four 
per cent tin weighting and 
forty-six per cent pure silk 
knows all too well that his 
product sells more quickly 
than pure dye silk because it 
feels heavy to the buyer’s 
hand. 

There are, however, 
many manufacturers putting 
out good products who 
would welcome the setting 
up of high quality standards 
in the industry and a general 
program for specifications on 
the staple household com- 
modities. But under the 
present system, the producers 
in practically every field are 
grouped in a big central or- 
ganization, and here the ma- 
jority vote rules. In the silk 
weighting controversy, for 
example, there was strong 
opposition from several big 
firms to increasing the maxi- 
mum percentages of mineral 
weighting in silk goods 
which had formerly been 
agreed upon by the members of the Silk 
Association of America, but by ma- 
jority action the maximum limits were 
raised. The more conscientious manu- 
facturers realize that it is to their in- 
terest that the average buyer should have 
accurate information on quality values. 

This is the situation faced by the Bu- 
reau of Home Economics of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the American 
Home Economics Association, two 
groups cooperating to make house- 
hold buying, about which the larger part 
of the national industrial life revolves, a 
more economic and scientific process. 
This can be done only when manufac- 
turers and retailers agree to provide 
specifications for at least the more staple 
articles. They have found that manu- 
facturers will give this information if 
they can be convinced that women 
want it. 

These two groups of home economics 
experts who have been studying the 
economics of household buying for years 





science to guide her. 


are now suggesting that organized wom- 
en’s groups all over the country make 
consumer purchasing a part of their club 
programs. The subject touches the in- 
terests of the nation’s homes from Park 
Avenue, New York, to Main Street, 
Centerville; and most vitally, it touches 
the interests of the great manufacturing 
firms whose concern with the consumer’s 





Ewing Galloway 
Mrs. Everybody when she goes out to shop has ne 


“touch”’—awhich is often misleading 


interest is now expressed only in costly 
advertising campaigns. 

The job is one of the most stupendous 
to which any group of women has yet set 
its hand. It involves organizing the pro- 


Your silk stockings, sheets, linens, 
yard goods, and other household 
products should be bought by label 
instead of by “feel” and hearsay. 
So say certain important groups of 
home economists, who are foster- 
ing a movement reported in this 
article. The better type of manu- 
facturers welcome the movement, 
as some of them have told us, and 
approve its discussion. But there 
are many difficulties, they say, in 
setting up fair standards. We 
shall invite some of them to com- 
ment briefly on this article in a 
later issue. Meantime, what do 
women purchasers think of this 
suggested movement? 





In this picture she is buying by 
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tests of the millions of women who com- 
plain that their silk stockings don’t wear 
and the children’s colored dresses fade 
and the window shades crack. It means 
a campaign of education;to give these 
women at least a working knowledge of 
specifications for staple household com- 
modities in the same way that they have 
been given a knowledge of calories and 
vitamins and a_ balanced 
diet. It means extending 
scientific research so that the 
qualities entering into per- 
formance of a product can 
be more accurately estimated 
than they are at present. 


INALLY, it means 
bringing the manufac- 
turers and_ retailers 

into line so that the guess 
and chance will be taken out 
of household buying by pro- 
viding the consumer with ac- 
curate specifications. 

This national program is 
not starting from scratch. 
Home economics depart- 
ments in colleges, research 
experts, organized groups 
such as the Consumers’ 
League and the Consumers’ 
Research of New York City, 
have carried on enough 
studies to convince them that 
the value of individual judg- 
ment of the average pur- 
chaser has little relation to 
the real value, in terms of 
durability, of such products 
as sheets, blankets and silk 
stockings; that prices of such 
staple commodities do not 
vary proportionately with 
real quality, and that the 
manufacturers who are ready 
to furnish specifications are 
held back by those who rely 
on the fallibility of the consumer’s judg- 
ment to keep business booming. 

The United States Bureau of Home 
Economics is hard at work digging out 
facts on the wear of fabrics, the tem- 
perature in household refrigerators, and 
the eating quality of grades of meat. 
The American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation has done invaluable work on 
specifications for similar commodities. 
The United States Bureau of Standards 
carries on extensive laboratory tests on 
which the specifications for Government 
purchases are based. The American 
Standards Association, which has facili- 
tated the adoption of standards for many 
industrial commodities, is now working 
on quality specifications for refrigera- 
tors, sheets and blankets. 

Home economics experts believe that 
the widespread dissatisfaction of women 
buyers will become effective if it can be 
organized. 

After hearing a radio talk from 
(Continued on page 42) 
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Politics Are Seething These Pre-Election Days With Sizzling Attack 
and Counter-Attack From Republican and Democratic Camp 
Alike. Foreign Visitors Are a Peaceful Note 


September 16, 1930. 

“6 HE ancient and 4 

eternal friendship 

which binds our na- 4 

tions with  indis- on 

soluble ties . . . our 

common interests in the con- 

duct of world affairs . . . re- 

ciprocal trust and admiration 

...” (Extracts from any ofh- 

cial welcoming speech to any 

distinguished foreigner or 
group of foreigners.) 

“Our national defense 
against potential enemies must 
never be jeopardized . . . our 
cherished independence of ac- 
tion a Navy second to 
none is our best guarantee of 
peace...” (Extracts from 
any copy of the Congressional 
Record when a treaty or navy 
bill is before Congress.) 

We have had more than 
usual of the common interests- 
eternal friendship-mutual trust 
brand of speeches during this 
past month as the visiting 
lawyers from England and 
France, the Latin-American 
delegates to the Pan American 
Conference on Agriculture, 
and the French transatlantic 
fliers, Coste and _ Bellonte, 
were dined, tea’d and recep- 
tioned into the state of coma 


duce in distinguished visitors. 

We shall have more than 
the usual amount of the national safety- 
cherished independence variety of 
speeches when Congress takes up the 
new navy bill this winter. And we 
hope very much indeed that the D. V.’s 
will remember the sincerity of official 
utterances on amicable international re- 
lations when they read newspaper ac- 
counts of senatorial remarks indicating a 
different state of mind. 

Your correspondent has one excellent 
bit of evidence of British regard for 
America to call to the attention of the 
Big Navy enthusiasts when they begin 
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From “Washington, 
Courtesy of the Century Company 


to talk of the need for parity with Eng- 
land. It was an incident that occurred 
one hot afternoon in late August, when 
the two hundred British and French bar- 
risters, headed by Sir John Simon, were 
taken down the Potomac as the guests of 
Secretary of the Navy Adams to visit 
Mount Vernon. 

“Why rub it in by taking the British 
to George Washington’s home?” I re- 
marked as we climbed the hill to the 
lovely estate overlooking the river. 

“But why not?” in troubled tones 
from a British legal light on the path 


neral Grant at the head of the Mali 
Past and Present,” by 


behind me. “I 


assure 


you, 
madam, we have no feeling 
about George Washington.” I 
expressed satisfaction that such 


was the case. But the British 
Legal Light was still bothered, 
apparently, for some time lat- 
er he seated himself beside me 
on the veranda and made his 
attitude on the Father of 
America more specific. ‘Real- 
ly, you know, you are quite 
mistaken in thinking that we 
harbor any resentment toward 
your illustrious Washington. 
On the cont’ry, we admire him 
greatly.” I again expressed 
satisfaction, as we passed on 
to joint admiration of the view 
trom Mr. Washington’s front 
porch. When, on the boat re- 
turning to the city, the Legal 
Light for a third time most 
solemnly assured me of the 
British regard for Washing- 
ton, I began to realize that 
one good Englishman, at least, 
was determined to do his bit 
in fostering Anglo-American 
good will. 

The visiting lawyers were 
in our midst for four days, and 
we liked them immensely ; one 
kept wishing that Mr. Fred 
Britten and Senator Hale 
would bring all the members 
of their respective Naval Af- 
fairs committees to meet them. 
We liked Sir John Simon, 
who insisted. on leaving after the entrée 
a large dinner in his honor to give his 
radio address on India at the scheduled 
time; and the group of Scotch barristers 
who almost disrupted the very formal 
reception at the French Embassy by go- 
ing into a huddle to sing “Roamin’ in 
the Gloamin’” in close harmony; and 
the very distinguished French lawyer, 
blind from childhood, who went to 
everything, seeing Washington through 
the eyes of his charming wife, and 
talked enthusiastically about our beauti- 
ful citv. Such visitors from abroad do 
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help that vague ideal of “international 
understanding.” 

Later in the month came the delegates 
from Latin America to the Pan Ameri- 
can Congress on Agriculture, Forestry 
and Animal Husbandry, for the purpose 
of working out a program of inter- 
American cooperation on matters agri- 
cultural, some of them very puzzled as 
to why the most prosperous nation on 
earth is suffering with the rest of the 
world from agricultural depression. 
Then Coste and Bellonte, good-will en- 
voys from France, showing our hundred 
per centers that qualities of sportsman- 
ship and modesty and charm exist as 
much in European as in American popu- 
lar heroes. 


Off-year Campaigning 
Y aon Washington is a boil- 


ing cauldron of politics in this 

most exciting off-year campaign. 
From a practical point of view, it doesn’t 
make much difference if the Democrats 
do gain control of the House by capturing 
fifty-four Republican seats in addition to 
those they now have. Mr.Hoover has won 
his major legislative battles; he has his 
flexible tariff under a _ reorganized 
Tariff Commission, his farm relief, and 
his inland waterways development; their 
successful working out is the responsibil- 
ity of the Administration. But if the 
country votes a Democratic House, it 
will be interpreted as a rebuke to the 
Hoover Administration for the indus- 
trial depression, the drought and the 
revolutions in South America. 

The Republicans do not want prohibi- 
tion featured as a campaign issue ; things 
are not as they were in the matter of 
enforcement, and “just give us a chance 
to show what we can do” under Amos 
Woodcock, new Director of Prohibition, 
using an additional appropriation of 
$2,200,000 which the Budget Bureau 
has been asked to include in its estimates. 
They deplore the effort to make farm 
relief an issue; eighteen months under 
abnormal conditions is too short a time 
to test such a gigantic experiment as is 
now being made by the Federal Farm 
Board. But especially do they deplore 
the Democratic insistence on industrial 
depression as an issue. Daily blasts come 
from the offices of Mr. Charles Michel- 
son, publicity director for the Democrat- 
ic National Committee, on the subject 
of industrial depression and Republican 
responsibility therefor. Out in the field, 
Democratic senators play variations on 
the tune set by Mr. Michelson. And 
the Republicans are so exceedingly irri- 
tated that they have almost put Mr. 
Michelson on an equal plane with the 
tariff as a legitimate campaign issue. 

Mr. Tilson, majority floor leader of 
the House, and Will R. Wood, chair- 
man of the Republican Congressional 
Campaign Committee, stood it as long 
as they could, in pained and dignified 


silence, implying that the charges of the 
opposition were so ridiculous that they 
should be ignored. Then they let out 
one roar of protest, which was exactly 
what the Democrats wanted. Mr. Til- 
son said that the Democratic Publicity 
Bureau was “Mr. Raskob’s subsidized 
bureau of defamation,” and cited twen- 
ty-eight instances, count ’em, in which 
his “personally underwritten propagan- 
dist,” Mr. Michelson, had “issued libel- 
ous misinformation about the President 
of the United States.” Mr. Tilson 
ought of course to realize that a Demo- 
cratic Publicity Bureau operates for the 
purpose of getting out vublicity against 
the Republicans. 

Jouett Shouse, chairman of the Demo- 
cratic Executive Committee, replied 
warmly that it was odd that the Re- 
publicans waited until this late date to 
reply to the handouts which were being 
issued almost daily during the last ses- 
sion of Congress; it looked almost like 
campaign politics. He then turned to 
Robert H. Lucas, chief working assis- 
tant of Senator Fess of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, who had de- 
plored the fact that the Democrats were 
“using the tragic situation of the world- 
wide industrial depression for political 
purposes.” Did the Republicans, who 
are so irritated by the insistence upon 
depression as an issue, remember by any 
chance that under President Coolidge 
they had assumed credit for national 
prosperity? And didn’t they remember 
those shiny little lucky pieces circulated 
during the Hoover campaign, carrying 
the legend “Good for Four Years of 


Prosperity”? If the Republicans made 





Inez Haynes Irwin 
Takes Us To 


THE HOME OF THE BRONTES 


In November 


This well-known writer of short 
stories will describe “the climax 
of her summer’s trip abroad”— 
a visit to the parsonage on the 
cloud-swept moors of Haworth 
where those three sister ge- 
niuses, Charlotte, Emily and 
Anne Bronté, lived and wrote. 











“traditional Republican prosperity” an 
issue in the last campaign, can they 
logically protest that the Democrats take 
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unfair advantage of them when prosper- 
ity fails? 

But the view among some of the politi- 
cal bystanders here is that at times the 
Democrats overstress Administration re- 
sponsibility for depression to the point of 
weakening their case. Pat Harrison de- 
clared over the radio that “our sym- 
pathies go out to the thousands who 
have lost their fortunes in the deé- 
bacle of this Administration,” and laid 
himself open to the question by Senator 
Watson, “Well, what would you Demo- 
crats have done about it?” 


Political Sniping 


HE campaign has become very ir- 

ritating to the loyal Inner Circle, 

who are not yet resigned to the 
fact that the experiment of the Engineer 
in the White House must inevitably be 
conducted under constant political snip- 
ing. Was it exactly fair, they ask, for 
Senator Carter Glass, selling sixty of 
his cows down in Virginia, to turn the 
incident to political purposes by an- 
nouncing that he was selling the cows 
because the high cost of feed, due to the 
tariff, made it unprofitable to keep the 
animals? And what fair-minded voter 
would not realize that the drop of $133,- 
000,000 in exports for July as compared 
with the same month last year is not at 
least partially due to the world-wide 
economic depression, and should not be 
blamed wholly on the tariff? Or that 
the continued unemployment shown by 
Labor Department reports is but another 
reflection of the international industrial 
situation ? 

That is a good line of defense; but 
the Democrats have one excellent come- 
back made possible by the extreme volu- 
bility of Administration officials last 
winter and spring. Mr. Hoover on sev- 
eral occasions predicted that the serious 
stage of the unemployment problem 
would be over long before this. Secre- 
tary Mellon declared that the tariff law 
would mean a quick return of prosper- 
ity. And Secretary of Commerce La- 
mont on June 21 declared that the new 
tariff “will not retard the amazing 
growth of American foreign trade, and 
the United States will continue to buy 
from and sell to the nations of the 
world vast quantities of its products.” 
The Democrats feel justified therefore 
in playing up the great decrease in for- 
eign trade during the first six months 
of the year, and Cabinet officers will 
make no more predictions for some time. 

The industrial depression is helping 
the Democrats in their campaign to dis- 
credit the tariff bill, regardless of the 
fact that most of their representatives in 
Congress went very high tariff indeed on 
rates affecting their own districts, and 
that, like prohibition enforcement and 
farm relief under the new programs, it 
has not been really tried out. The tar- 

(Continued on page 43) 





At Geneva 


VERY year the growing power 
of the League of Nations is 
demonstrated during Septem- 
ber when the Assembly meets. 
This year the outstanding 

leaders of nearly all the governments of 
the world are there and the problems 
confronting them indeed challenge the 
wisest of counselors. 

The specific points of conflict in the 
world are many. Italy is at odds with 
both France and Jugo-Slavia. The Ger- 
man elections are having their repercus- 
sions across both the eastern and. wesfern 
borders of that country. Archduke Ot- 
to’s claim to the throne of Hungary 
makes the nerves of the Central Euro- 
pean and Balkan Powers rather jumpy. 
China sinks lower in the depths of revo- 
lution. India and Egypt present terrifi- 
cally complex problems for settlement. 
And lately South America adds a con- 
tinent of countries in revolt. 

But even more difficult of solution are 
the great economic problems that con- 
front practically all the nations in com- 
mon. All face the same tangible sign 
of depression—the tragic multitude of 
unemployed. And the added complica- 
tion of the new United States tariff 
makes the influence of this country felt 
at Geneva more than ever. 

The outstanding issue there has been 
M. Briand’s suggestion for a Federation 
of Europe. Before the 
Assembly began repre- 
sentatives of the Euro- 
pean countries gathered 
at Geneva to discuss 
the matter, where 
Great Britain took the 
lead in maintaining 
that any such union 
must be organized un- 
der the auspices of the 
League of Nations. 
Addressing the Assem- 
bly at an early session, 
Briand pleaded for the 
proposed Federation of 
Europe, stressing the 
plea that it would help 
to bring peace by pro- 
viding security. In an 


address at the same ses- 
sion Arthur Henderson 
of Great Britain ar- 
gued that disarmament 
rather than a federa- 





(urrent Events 


By JOSEPHINE SCHAIN 


tion is of first importance—that security 
would follow disarmament. 

Signor Grandi, who was in Geneva 
for the discussion of the Pan-European 
plans, caused a stir by leaving for Rome 
before the Assembly began. Many re- 
ports from Geneva commented that this 
action had definite significance because 
of the tense situation between France 
and Italy over disarmament. 

M. Bellegarde of Haiti brought the 
Latin-American policy of the United 
States to the fore with the challenging 
claim that its policy of commercial ex- 
pansion carried with it the danger of 
political intervention. This fear, he 
said, would continue until the United 
States formulates a policy that does not 
allow for abusive interpretations or ap- 
plications. 


Revolution in the Argentine 


N 1916 Hippolito Irigoyen came into 
power in the Argentine as the lead- 
er of the group striving for electoral 

reform and a government responsible to 
the people instead of to the “Lords of 
the Pampas.’ At first his administra- 
tion was noteworthy, but since his sec- 
ond election in 1928 he seems to have 
lost his head completely. He began to 
intervene in the government of the prov- 
inces by removing duly elected officials 
and tried to administer all matters of 
detail himself. Appointive offices went 
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unfilled and important matters unattend- 
ed to, so that the government of the 
country became disorganized. He also 
ran amuck of the banking and manu- 
facturing interests. He estranged the 
cotton manufacturers and tea growers 
by failing to give them a tariff that they 
wanted. The meat interests also felt 
they were not properly taken care of. 
Other commercial interests likewise be- 
came bitter. The future seemed even 
more uncertain as Irigoyen and his im- 
mediate followers began to talk of the 
expropriation of estates. Then, too, 
Irigoyen is an old man nearly eighty 
years of age. 

He failed to hear the rumblings of 
discontent and finally on September 6 
General José Uriburu led the army in 
revolt and became head of a provisional 
government. He announced that an elec- 
tion would settle the question of what 
next. After some shooting and rioting 
and a day or two of uncertainty, Dr. 
Irigoyen left the executive mansion and 
went to La Plata, where at last reports 
he was ill with pneumonia. 

Dr. Irigoyen never liked the United 
States. In the South American trade 
rivalry between this country and Great 
Britain he favored. Britain and last year 
a mutual trade agreement between those 
two countries was signed which was re- 
garded as of particular advantage to 
Great Britain. During a long-distance 
telephone conversation with representa- 
tives of the American 
press, President Uri- 
buru promised to send 
an envoy to the United 
States—a post which 
has been vacant for 
two years. 


And in Peru 


UGUSTO |B. 
LEGUIA has 
at last met his 

downfall in Peru. He 
first came to leadership 
in that country as its 
president in 1908, and 
for all but seven years 
since then has been at 
the head of the govern- 
ment. His power had 
grown until he had 
taken on all the char- 
acteristics of a Spanish 
dictator. 


© Violet Oakley 
The famous “glass room” at the League of Nations headquarters in Geneva. 
This year the leaders of nearly all the governments of the world are there 
for the eleventh Annual Assembly 
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A counter revolution was started in 
the southern part of Peru in the middle 
of August and Leguia sent the air forces 
to bomb the rebels. But it was more 
than a surface revolution and soon Le- 
guia realized that it was high time to 
take to the sea on a battleship. Luis 
Sanchez Cerro then came in as the “lib- 
erator.” Leguia has since returned to 
Peru as a prisoner. 

During the régime of Leguia the 
mines have been opened up, railroads 
built, the border difficulty with Chile 
over Tacna-Arica has been settled, and 
progress made in general along com- 
mercial lines. About $250,000,000 of 
United States investments have been 
made in the country and “Yankee Im- 
perialism” has been one of the issues 
in the revolution. 

Naval officers on furlough were 
brought to Peru under President Leguia 
to modernize that country’s fighting 
forces, and one Harold Grow resigned 
from the United States Navy in order 
to head up the Peruvian air forces. It 
was this Captain Grow who was sent 
to drop bombs on Cerro, the insurgent 
leader, who now becomes Cerro, the 
ruler of Peru. Quite naturally, Cerro 
is holding Grow for trial before a mili- 
tary tribunal and a “delicate situation” 
exists. 


The German Election 


ERMANY has_ just _s passed 
(5 through a tense campaign and an 

election of members for the 
Reichstag. Though both Communists 
and Fascists show definite gains, a sub- 
stantial majority of the German people 
proved by their balloting that they still 
believe in the republic and that they 
stand for order at home and a friendly 
international policy abroad. 

The number of parties still is too 
cumbersome to give promise of a smooth- 
ly running majority in the Reichstag in 
the near future. The number of parties 
has been cut from twenty-four to sixteen 
this year. Eighty per cent of the quali- 
fied voters went to the polls on Septem- 
ber 14 and as a result there will be 577 
deputies as against 491 of the old Par- 
liament. The Fascist gains were from 
12 seats to 107 and the Communists 
from 54 to 76. 

The fate of Chancellor Bruening’s 
Government is still uncertain and surely 
the elections have not made things easier 
for him. The election is the result of 
his dissolution of the Reichstag in July 
because of the inability to secure a work- 
ing majority. He has now failed in the 
election to secure sufficient strength for 
the Bourgeois parties to dominate, and 
consequently a Socialist-Bourgeois Coali- 
tion will be almost inevitable. 

Women played a prominent réle in 
the elections, at least twelve having been 
returned to the Reichstag for another 
term. Outstanding among these are 


Dr. Gertrud Baumer, Adele Schreiber 
and Paula Miiller-Gottfried. 


Rebuke for Great Britain 


HE League of Nations Mandates 
Commission made a very unusual 
and significant pronouncement 
when it recently reprimanded the Brit- 
ish Government for its handling of the 
Palestine difficulties during the summer 





Wide Worlc 


Women are taking a prominent part in the 
non-cooperation movement in India. This is 
Madeleine Slade, daughter of an English 
general, who has joined the forces of Gandhi 


of 1929. The report charges that Great 
Britain as the mandatory power should 
have foreseen that riots were going to 
break out and taken preventive steps; 
also that the military and police forces 
were insufficient to maintain order in the 
light of the political difficulties and an- 
tagonisms. 

In his reply, Arthur Henderson, as 
Foreign Secretary, intimates that the 
Mandates Commission was equally to 
blame in that they had not foreseen the 
difficulty either. He also asks why the 
Commission in the past ten years had 
not given any sign of dissatisfaction 
with the administration which the Brit- 
ish were maintaining. Later, at the 
council meeting, at Geneva, Mr. Hen- 
derson gracefully admitted that his Gov- 
ernment acknowledged the right of the 
Mandates Commission to criticize the 
British. 

The Mandates Commission in its re- 
port not only scolds Great Britain for 
its failure to maintain order, but goes 
further and charges that it has done its 
mandate job badly in not having brought 
about better relations between the Arabs 
and the Jews. 

The report is published a year after 
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the rioting that, starting at the Wailing 
Wall in Jerusalem, burst into flame 
throughout Palestine. 


The French Fliers 


HEN the Question Mark, car- 

rying the two French fliers, 

Coste and Bellonte, landed at 
the Curtiss-Wright airport on Long Is- 
land, another great air feat had been ac- 
complished, for it is generally acknowl- 
edged that the prevailing winds make it 
much more difficult to fly west. Ten 
Frenchmen before them had given their 
lives in trying to fly from France to the 
United States. Coste is a flier with many 
world records to his credit. Last Sep- 
tember he and Bellonte flew 4,877 miles 
from Paris to Manchuria, thereby break- 
ing the world distance record. A bit of 
American flavor was given the flight by 
an arrangement whereby the Frenchmen 
flew to Dallas, Texas, shortly after ar- 
riving in New York, to win a much 
advertised sum of $25,00U. The two 
men are now engaged in a good-will 
tour of the United States. 


An Old Tragedy 
"Tl awe fear ak years ago Salo- 


mon August Andree set sail in a 

huge balloon to fly across the 
North Pole, seven hundred miles away. 
With two companions he sailed from 
Danes Island, Spitzbergen, and what 
happened to him remained a mystery un- 
til last month when his remains were 
found on White Island north of Spitz- 
bergen by a party of Norwegians. His 
diary is reported to be in good condition 
and the world eagerly awaits its publi- 
cation. The recent successful flights to 
the North and South Poles contrast 
dramatically with this first attempt 
made by Andree in 1897. 


Conference on India 
NVITATIONS to the Round Table 


Conference on India have been is- 

sued for October 20 at London. 
Sixty-six delegates have been invited, 
representing all classes of Indian opinion 
ranging from ten Indian princes to a 
group of untouchables. Prominent 
among those left out are Gandhi and Sir 
John Simon, chairman of the last com- 
mission to make a study of the Indian 
problem. The omission of Gandhi fol- 
lowed the failure of negotiations with 
him to secure his consent to the aban- 
donment of civil disobedience by his fol- 
lowers. The Simon Commission failed 
to include any Indians among its mem- 
bership, and Sir Robert’s omission was 
no doubt dictated by that consideration, 
as the Round Table Conference has 
been arranged in the hope that Britishers 
and Indians together may find a solution 
for the present impasse concerning 


India.—September 16, 1930. 





























Disarmament for Peace 


declaration that, aside from its application to 

the theme which occasioned it, is one of the 
most important truths the world can contemplate. It 
was made by Arthur Henderson, Great Britain’s For- 
eign Secretary, and he said: “We are certain that 
true security can far more effectively be sought 
through measures designed to prevent the outbreak 
of war rather than through measures designed to sup- 
press war when it has begun. There is none 
of us who in his heart does not know that, of all 
security measures, disarmament is in itself the most 
important.” History has shown the futility of arma- 
ment as a means of preserving peace. Mr. Henderson 
urges disarmament—-disarmament through the agree- 
ments of an international conference long overdue. In 
the field of international relations nothing could be 
more important than such a conference, especially if 
it were supported by a world-wide acceptance by 
public opinion of Mr. Henderson’s principle. 


ee discussion in Geneva brought out a 


*k * x 


Even Wives Can Learn 


SIGN in the window of a trust company in our 
neighborhood depicts a young woman with a 
distressed expression looking helplessly at some 
papers in her limp hand. The reading is: 
“PUZZLING PAPERS, COMPLICATED DETAILS, 


Worry. YOUR Wire Can BE SPARED 
TueseE. Ler Our Trust DEPARTMENT TELL 
You How.” 


It is splendid that women who really are as helpless 
as that can be taken care of by so safe and sane an 
institution as a good trust company. But there is, too, 
the possibility that a distressed wife can learn to handle 
her own affairs, under wise direction, and it seems an 
ideal more in harmony with the times. We would 
recommend instruction to the wife by the husband (or, 
maybe better, by a professional investment person), 
before the melancholy need. arises. 


* * x 


“All South Americans” 
E VERY time South America looms large in the news 


we take occasion to remind ourselves all over again 

of the sheer size of the place. Modern methods 
of communication have tended to dwarf it in the 
minds of men. Airplanes fly from New York to 
Lima, the New York Times interviews President Uri- 
buru in Buenos Aires by telephone. Travelers and 
travel agencies talk of “seeing’’ South America in a 
month. Yet the fact remains that in spite of the 
airplane and the telephone Buenos Aires is still 5,300 


Editorially Speaking 











miles away, and Brazil alone is bigger than the United 
States, to say nothing of Argentina, Peru, Chile, Bolivia 
and all the rest of them. South America is a continent, 
not a country, and in spite of the Iberian heritage 
common to its first settlers, its present populations are 
far from homogeneous. The more you know of them 
the more national differences emerge until you become 
as dreary of generalizing about “all South Americans”’ 
as of lumping Norwegian, Pole, Italian, Magyar and 
Frenchman in a phrase about ‘all Europeans.” 


* * x 


Children in the Beet Fields 


ITH children of six working in the beet fields 

of North Colorado; with families of seven 

earning only about $600 a year, it is tragically 
clear that much remains to be done not only about 
child labor but about all the working conditions of 
such families. A study of laborers in the sugar beet 
fields has been made under the direction of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, which reports ‘unbelievable 
conditions.” More than one-half of these contract 
laborers’ families sleep in one or two room shacks. In 
one district surveyed, families of five, six, nine and 
eleven were found living in one room. It is not sur- 
prising that “there is an appallingly high death rate 
among young children.” 

Work in the beet fields is not a pleasant outdoor 
occupation, either; it is hard work, despite frequent 
claims to the contrary. Even at the lighter tasks the 
children work more than nine hours a day, while at 
the back-straining work of thinning and weeding they 
put in ten to sixteen hours daily. Filipinos, it is said, 
are being imported into the sugar beet fields to prevent 
union organization which would of course bring 
higher wages. No one will suggest that the situation 
is easy of solution; but it calls for earnest efforts. 
Surely it is a bitter thing that the Government should 
be protecting the sugar industry by a high tariff, in- 
stead of protecting these pitiful children from exhaust- 
ing labor to maintain it. 


* *K *K 
Congratulations to School Teachers 
ie poor underpaid public school teacher is 


coming into her own, according to a report of 

the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching. Compared with a general wage advance 
of 2.8 per cent per year, the teacher’s wage has in- 
creased at the rate of 8 per cent and in the past fifteen 
years she has more than doubled her salary. Moreover, 
in more than one-half the states, her old -age is pro- 
tected by some form of retirement allowance, New 
York City reaching the high pension average of $1,200 
a year. Nevertheless the Foundation adds the warning 
that the present tendency to provide information on 
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every subject under the sun through a mass of in- 
structors and. courses is likely in the end to dilute the 
individual salary. For it will mean that the number 
of teachers, in order to cover so wide a range of sub- 
jects, will be increased much beyond the present 
1,000,000 in the country. 

But there is another side to the question. Better 
salaries and better teaching should go hand in hand. 
Some teachers with low salaries are not worth even 
what they’re getting. Clyde R. Miller of Teachers 
College has pointed out recently the unwise economy 
of schools all over the country in providing good 
modern equipment and then hiring undertrained young 
teachers because they can be employed at low salaries. 
But the moral here is not that these teachers are paid 
less than they are worth, but that they are not yet 
worth employing at all. The emphasis should be on 
ways and means for better education and training for 
young teachers, and recognition that hiring the well- 
paid ones is true economy. 


* ok Ox 


Jane Addams 
Cc ONGRATULATIONS to Jane Addams and to 


all of us on the passing of her seventieth birth- 

day. It is fortunate that a life which means so 
much to human welfare and human wisdom should 
reach the threescore and ten. Last spring Hull House 
celebrated its fortieth birthday and through forty .of 
her seventy years Jane Addams and Hull House have 
been synonymous to most people. She is a lover of 
humanity, and she serves it. In a recent book on 
“Contemporary Immortals,” Jane Addams is among 
the twelve men and women of history for whom im- 
mortality is prophesied down through future ages. 


* * x 


Who Wants a Hard Job? 
M ISS MARY BULKLEY, one of the Woman’s 


Journal guarantors, who is active in the cause 
‘of the Indians, sends from New Mexico an 
interesting and unusual appeal. She says: 

“Who wants an interesting, perplexing, difficult and 
worthwhile job? 

“The Indian Bureau can provide such for the right 
sort of young men and women. Much criticism is 
heard because the Bureau does not have a higher class 
personnel, and it is the desire of the present com- 
missioners to meet this criticism squarely. Help is 
needed to provide the Bureau with teachers, agricul- 
tural instructors, doctors, nurses, at reasonable sal- 
aries, and with a chance to have a bit of adventure 
and try one’s wits at a real problem. 

“The present commissioners will welcome applica- 
tions, which should be made to the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. He will supply 
further information, and will put applicants in the 
way of instruction for the particular job. 

“T wish anyone thinking of such a service to one’s 
country and one’s own life could have attended with 
me the Council of the Navajo People, held early in 
July at Fort Wingate, New Mexico. It certainly gave 
a fillip to the imagination to recall that Fort Wingate 
was one of the early garrisons against the depredations 





of this fierce and warlike nation, and to realize how 
few years had led to its conversion into a school for 
the Navajos. 

“The arrival of several hundreds of Navajos, a 
few on horseback, some in wagons, many in automo- 
biles, most of the men dressed like rather shabby white 
traders and ranchers, with only here and there the red 
headbands, velveteen shirts and silver and turquoise 
jewelry of the years past, and the audience gathering 
in the hall and sitting decorously in funeral chairs, 
brought to mind by contrast the meetings of old days, 
with campfires burning, gay little horses caparisoned 
with silver-mounted bridles, war-bonnets, buckskin 
shirts, and much other beautiful paraphernalia. 

“But on the other side here at the council table 
were sitting the two Indian commissioners from Wash- 
ington, Messrs. Rhoads and Scattergood, Quakers both, 
and men who have been students of Indian affairs and 
sympathizers with the Indian people for many years, 
ex-Governor Hagerman, the enthusiastic choice of the 
Navajos themselves as their special commissioner, two 
Navajo interpreters, and in the front rows the repre- 
sentatives sent to the Council by the different districts. 
There was much free discussion of such matters as 
land rights, how to care properly for flocks and herds 
so that they may rank with the white man’s, how to 
provide schoolhouses for the children nearer their 
homes, why game laws should be observed, all inter- 
spersed with sly bits of Navajo humor. 

“One had to wonder, as the day went on, how it 
was going for both races; are we gaining or losing, 
and what are the next steps? 

“Anyone want to help to solve the problem under 
the present sympathetic administration ?” 


* * 


More and Better Equality 


T is only natural that women who have carried on 

a long, hard fight to win the vote, and have won, 

should feel that equality has been won, and relax 
effort. 

But the facts do not warrant this attitude. In 
this country, for instance, in spite of the many gains, 
there is still grave discrimination against women in 
many lines, constant assumption that only the lesser 
places are for women, and besides this a lag in the 
laws concerning women’s status. Said a prominent suf- 
fragist and political leader recently: ‘More and more 
I am convinced that we suffragists made a mistake 
when we stopped our educational work for equality 
with the winning of the amendment. I really feel 
that we have lost ground rather than gained in the 
last ten years.” 

And the English Woman’s Leader, in comment- 
ing on the partial winning of suffrage in South Africa 
and. the dissolution of the Women’s Enfranchisement 
League, expresses the hope that “some new society 
will rise from the ashes,” because ‘“‘the experience of 
women the world over hasshown that aprogressive non- 
party women’s society is needed to push for reforms 
affecting women; equality is nowhere yet achieved.” 

This is one of the reasons the Woman’s Journal sees 
for its existence—to help further equality, while at 
the same time it reports the many gains constantly 
being made, and to help make that equality useful. 
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Institutes and Conferences Held During the Summer Were of Particular Interest to the League of 
Women Voters Since the Subjects Discussed Were Closely Related to Its Program of Work. Short 
Accounts of Three of the Important Meetings Are Presented to Our Readers This Month 


At Williamstown 


NE learns many things at Williamstown. Expecting 
O to dally with the Far East and the Caribbean, the 

economic recovery of Europe—or disarmament and 
international law—it was new to hear practical airplane prob- 
lems discussed, among others, by Colonel Lindbergh, and to 
find the Arctic and the Antarctic spheres of imperialistic 
endeavor. It seems that the whale, whom I considered a 
picturesque accessory of a past civilization, is a factor in inter- 
national politics! 

We learned, on the best expert advice, that the ‘“I'wo-Hour 
War” is hardly an imminent possibility but that airplanes can 
make trouble enough to make war prevention still our most 
important job. Admirals told us that the London Naval 
Conference has destroyed the main basis of naval strategy and 
superiority. 

Dr. Paul Montaux told how France feels about disarma- 
ment. Dr. Walter Simon, formerly Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Germany, discoursed learnedly on inter- 
national law. Sir Eustace Percy 
elaborated changes in the laws of 
blockade and contraband which 
he hoped would solve the prob- 
lem of the freedom of the seas, 
and he polished off the Pact of 
Paris by saying it was like a 
party platform, hopeful but in- 
effective! 

We had fiery conferences on 
India where the personalities of 
the speakers showed the fierce 
difficulties of the problem quite 
as much as what they said, and 
some on the Far East with bril- 
liant speakers like Chong and 
Tsurumi, interpreting their coun- 
tries in masterly fashion. Our 
little habit of intervening in the 
Caribbean came in for a great 
deal of attention and the vagaries 
of the economic cycle, which 
seems in a fatigued phase now, 
were ably set forth. 

To me the most significant 
thing was the attempt to grapple 
with the meaning of Western 
civilization. The Orientals had it 
very much on their mind. 
DeLisle Burns of the University 
of Glasgow dealt with it in 
round tables, conferences and 


lectures. Some phrases stick— 
“We are leaving our children the 








Mrs. Siegel W. Judd of Michigan, new head of the 
Efficiency in Government Department 


finest sort of battleships and the ideology of their great-grand- 
parents with which to run them.” ‘What counts in a civil- 
ization is the quality of a man’s life.” 

In his last lecture Professor Burns said that differences in 
race were not nearly so important as differences in the level 
of civilization, and the age of a civilization did not indicate 
the stage at which it had arrived. Even in Europe you had 
medieval and mechanized civilizations side by side and fre- 
quently in conflict. And on top of these the new Western 
civilization was born in America in the twentieth century, 
with its infinitely increased contacts, its dissatisfaction with 
itself, its reaching for new values, its realization that it is con- 
sumption that matters, not only for trade but for the enrich- 
ment of human life. The intimate, frequent contacts this 
civilization has developed include the whole world and result 
in the clash of civilizations, the effort of the older ones to 
resist or adapt themselves to the new one. To quote again, 
“We are completely internationalized, only our brains, still 
loaded with the old formule, the old fears, don’t know it,” 
and finally, “Our problem is to build a progressive peace, not 
the mere maintenance of the 
status quo, but a relationship that 
can continually adjust itself in a 
changing world.” 

Mary Fourtke Morrisson 


(Mrs. James W.) 


Virginia’s Institute 


ITH a warmth of 

Southern hospitality the 

University of Virginia 
welcomed diplomats, political 
scientists, state government of- 
ficials, business men, members of 
interested organizations and in- 
quiring citizens to its fourth 
Institute of Public Affairs held 
in Charlottesville. 

The Virginia institute recog- 
nized that “public affairs” in- 
clude _ international relations, 
such as those with Latin-Amer- 
ica, and national problems like 
prohibition, government regula- 
tion of business, agricultural pro- 
duction and marketing. But, 
like other Southern institutes, it 
emphasized economic and indus- 
trial problems of the South, and 
the need for adjustment of state 
government to meet changing 
conditions. 

At the round tables on state 
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reorganization, and the administration of the public business, 
warm discussions of boards and commissions, unemployment, 
and state aid took place. Regulation of public utilities was 
considered in several connections: in addresses by Mr. Julius 
H. Barnes of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
by Mr. Martin H. Insull of the Middle Western Utilities 
Company, by Mr. Norman Thomas, Socialist, and memorably 
when the latter two clashed in a round table on business and 
government! Fundamental problems like the tariff and wage 
standards were analyzed in the round table on consumers’ 
credit in America. Miss Selma Borchardt of the Women’s 
Joint Congressional Committee 
recounted achievements of the 
eleven large women’s organiza- 
tions in securing protective legis- 
lation for women in industry and 
in removing legal handicaps one 
by one from state statute books. 
This was in answer to a talk by 
Mrs. Burnita Sheldon Mathews, 
who presented cases to show dis- 
criminations against women in 
state laws. 

After mornings of round tables 
and forums, evening discussions 
in the open-air amphitheatre 
grew more philosophical. Mr. 
Will Durant questioned 
“Whither Democracy?” while 
other speakers, such as Mr. Os- 
wald Garrison Villard, presented 
problems of a machine age that 
must be weighed before we can 
find any answer. 

Certainly such institutes as this 
do in some measure realize the 
Jeffersonian ideal of liberal dis- 
cussion that is the essence of 
democracy. 

KATHERINE A. FREDERIC 


Pan American 
Congress 


NLY eight women were 

included in the group of 

official delegates representing the nineteen American 
republics which met in Lima, Peru, July 4-11, for the sixth 
Pan-American Child Congress, and seven of them were mem- 
bers of the United States delegation appointed by President 
Hoover. The lone South American woman representative 
was the charming and able Dr. Cora Mayer of Chile. The 
twelve United States delegates to the Congress, which con- 
sidered many aspects of the health and protection of the chil- 
dren of the Western Hemisphere and adopted a _ broad 
platform of the principles which should govern child welfare 
work, were men and women representing the professions of 
medicine, psychiatry, law, teaching and social service. Dele- 
gates from the other countries were nearly all physicians. 

Medicine and surgery, legislation, hygiene and social wel- 
fare, and education were the topics considered in the three 
main divisions of the Congress. That maternal and child 
health work, including infant care, was one of the major 
concerns of many of the countries represented was evidenced 
by the fact that papers on these subjects were given in both 
the plenary sessions and conferences. 
Grace Abbott, Chief of the Children’s Bureau, was voted 

a special resolution of commendation for the work accom- 
plished in the United States. 





Mrs. William J. Carson of Pennsylvania, new chair- 
man of the Committee on the Legal Status of Women 


New Committee Chairmen 


S November elections and the winter months approach, 
A the year around work of political education for which 

the National League of Women Voters is organized 
takes on new vigor. Two new chairmen who have recently 
been appointed to direct the work of two important com- 
mittees are Mrs. Siegel Judd of Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
and Mrs. William Carson of Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 

In 1927 only seven years after she had finished her four-year 
course at Vassar College, Mrs. Judd, new head of the De- 
partment of Efficiency in Govern- 
ment, was elected president of 
the Michigan League of Women 
Voters. During her two-year 
term of office she was the young- 
est state president in the forty- 
five states in which the League is 
organized. Having majored in 
history and political science in 
college and having taught these 
subjects in the Grand Rapids 
High School, Mrs. Judd took up 
work in the League because of a 
keen interest in the purpose for 
which it is organized. Her first 
accomplishment was organizing 
and directing a Speakers’ Bureau 
to furnish organizations in her 
home town with speakers on cur- 
rent political information. Dur- 
ing 1926 she was president of the 
Grand Rapids League. 

As president of the Michigan 
League, Mrs. Judd organized and 
directed the successful campaign 
to secure legislation providing 
for permanent registration in 
Michigan and was responsible 
for the popular Michigan League 
publications giving concrete in- 
formation about the state and 
local governments. She is the 
mother of two small daughters 
and finds time to belong to the 
Junior League, the Women’s 
City Club and the Women’s University Club in her city. 
Miss Elizabeth Hauser, who resigned as chairman of Efficiency 
in Government, remains on the Board without portfolio. 

Mrs. William J. Carson, the new chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Legal Status of Women, is known to the 
League as Julia Margaret Hicks, former member of the 
executive staff of the National League and author of ‘Facts 
About Muscle Shoals” and “An Introduction to a Study of 
Public Utilities.” A graduate of Yale Law School, Ohio 
State University and a former executive secretary ef the Con- 
necticut League, Mrs. Carson brings to the work of the 
national committee < background of professional training and 
practical League experience. On marrying and moving to 
Pennsylvania, Mrs. Carson continued her League interest 
through the organization in that state and although the 
mother of a small son she has had spare moments to edit the 
Pennsylvania League bulletin and direct the activities of the 
state committee on legal status. 

Former chairmen who have been reappointed are: Mrs. 
Harris T. Baldwin, chairman of the Committee on Living 
Costs; Mrs. Mary Tenney Healy, chairman of the Committee 
on Education, and Miss Ruth Morgan, head of the Depart- 
ment of International Cooperation to Prevent War. 


Underwood & Underwood 
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How the General Federation Votes at Conventions 






THE Woman's JOURNAL 


Because of recent confused comment on the vote on Prohibition of the General Fed- 
eration at its last Biennial, we asked its President to write for us a brief explanation of 


the machinery set up in the Federation for securing representative government. 


HE General Federation of 

Women’s Clubs has a Committee 

on Resolutions selected from the 
club women in different parts of the 
country. 

Resolutions may come from an indi- 
vidual, a club, or any member of the 
General Federation in good standing, 
and must have the endorsement of the 
chairman upon whom the work of carry- 
ing out the desire or object of the reso- 
lution will devolve. 

All resolutions must be in the hands 
of the committee eight weeks before the 
convention. At a meeting of this com- 
mittee it passes upon the value and need 
of such resolutions. ‘These, when ap- 
proved, are sent out to be in the hands 
of each state president six weeks in ad- 
vance of the convention. The state 
president then informs the delegates and 
through this method delegates do receive 
information as to what is to be con- 
sidered in convention and are prepared 
to express the will of the clubs they 
represent on the resolutions to be acted 
upon, 

This is the usual course of resolutions. 
There is, in addition, a provision for 
emergency resolutions to be presented di- 
rectly to the convention, and such reso- 


are glad to offer it here 


By Mrs. JOHN F. SIPPEL 





‘ 


Mrs. Sippel 


lutions are defined as follows: ‘An 
emergency resolution is one requiring 
immediate action, and is one that in no 
sense could have been presented in regu- 
lar procedure.” 

Furthermore, the convention has been 
called upon to decide for itself whether 
a resolution which the Resolutions Com- 


We 


mittee had decided not to present and 
put through the regular course, should 
have consideration. In each case which 
I recall, the convention has voted unani- 
mously to sustain the Resolutions Com- 
mittee. 

In the matter of prohibition, we have 
had resolutions each year since the pas- 
sage of the Eighteenth Amendment in 
1919. Our support of the prohibition 
cause was voted before that time, and 
after the passage of the Eighteenth 
Amendment a resolution was passed ex- 
pressing our adherence. We have never 
had a dissenting voice until this year. 
For the last six conventions we have had 
a standing vote upon this question. This 
year, at the Denver Biennial, I asked 
the delegates to stand and only eleven 
opposed it. I waited forty seconds 
(one of the reporters timed and told me 
afterward), to give an opportunity for 
others to stand. 

The wide publicity the General Fed- 
eration has had in this matter since the 
appearance of its president before the 
Judiciary Committee in March of this 
year, and her definite statement that we 
would pass upon the question again in 
Convention, gave all an opportunity to 
express their wish and will. 





In Paper Backs 
AMILY necessity and fault with 


school are the two chief reasons that 
drive children to work, according to a 
new bulletin of the Children’s Bureau, 
entitled “Child Labor—Facts and Fig- 
ures.’ The bulletin adds that “despite 
improvements, many school systems do 
not yet provide training adapted to the 
needs of an industrial society.” Some 
of the catastrophes of child labor are: 
the high frequency of industrial accidents 
among young workers, illiteracy, and 
competition that lessens the earning 
power of adult labor. Not only must 
there be adequate laws and proper en- 
forcement to end child labor, says the 
bulletin, but a father’s wage sufficient 
to maintain decent standards, a system 
of state aid to widows enabling their 
dependent children to stay at school 
till sixteen years, and an educational sys- 
tem that offers children real preparation 





for present-day life, work and citizenship. 


INCE all voting citizens need to be 

informed about the problems of 
state aid to education, the Committee on 
Education of the National League of 
Women Voters has issued for fall use 
by study groups “Suggested Questions 
for the Study of State Aid to Education” 
(10 cents), prepared by Ella Victoria 
Dobbs. The purpose is to get all women 
voters to study conditions in their own 
states and then to demand the state aid 
which will provide the best possible edu- 
cation for the children of those states. 
Address The Committee on Education, 
National League, 532 17th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


SPECIAL bulletin has recently 
been issued by the Department of 
Industrial Relations of the State of Cali- 
fornia on “Middle-Aged and Older 
Workers.’ That not experience and fit- 


ness but calendar age has come to be to 
a marked degree throughout the United 
States the criterion for appointment and 
for discharge, is shown by statistics in 
Federal and state reports on employ- 
ment. Also, many magazine articles 
published during the year 1929 indicate 
a growing consciousness of the tendency 
to discount the value of the mature judg- 
ment that seldom comes before forty. 
The California bulletin makes a careful 
study of the evidence of age discrimina- 
tion, the importance of the problem in 
unemployment, and the relation of the 
question to insurance and pension plans. 
It emphasizes the need of a nation-wide 
study of different kinds of work to de- 
termine what positions older men and 
women are capable of filling as well as 
or better than younger persons. 

This bulletin may be had from the 
California State Printing Office, San 
Francisco, California. It is Special Bul- 
letin No. 1. 
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The BOOKSHELF 


A Great Suffrage Pioneer— 
Education—Peace—Folk Lore 
—A Colored Genius—The Cir- 


cus in a Novel 


HE story of the life of “Lucy 

Stone: Pioneer of Woman's Rights”, 
who died thirty-seven years ago, has 
been anxiously awaited these many years. 
Now it appears, containing material 
found in no other record and whole- 
somely written in the well-known engag- 
ing style of Lucy Stone’s daughter, Alice 
Stone Blackwell. No suffragist can af- 
ford to imagine that she knows suffrage 
history in this country until she reads 
this book. From cover to cover she will 
sit spellbound over it and will never 
regret the money or time expended in its 
purchase and perusal. Thirty-seven 
years have been a long time to wait, but 
the waiting has been worth while. 

This biography for three reasons is an 
imperative factor towards the completion 
of suffrage history. (1) Lucy Stone was 
a great leader and her services merit an 
outstanding place in woman suffrage his- 
tory. (2) Her experiences did not du- 
plicate nor overlap the activities of other 
pioneers. (3) When, after a long period 
of disconnected endeavors, suffragists 
finally effected two national organiza- 
tions—the National under the leadership 
of Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Susan 
B. Anthony—Lucy Stone and her hus- 
band, Mr. Blackwell, became the lead- 
ers of the other, the American Woman 
Suffrage Association. The first three 
volumes of the “History of Woman Suf- 
frage,” the chief reference on woman 
suffrage, are supposed to have been pre- 
pared under the personal direction of 
Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony. 
Therein the story of the National organ- 
ization is given chief place and the ab- 
sence of comment upon the American 
organization and its work is notable; 
therefore, the published records left a 
gap which now Miss Blackwell has ably 
filled. 

Probably the most crucial period in 
American history was the twenty years 
after the Civil War, when policies and 
hostilities concerning reconstruction kept 
the nation on the verge of further war. 
It was within those twenty years that 
Lucy Stone and her fellow pioneers did 
their greatest work. 

Referring to the relations of the lead- 





Alice Stone Blackwell 


ers and their organizations to each other 
at the beginning of this period, Miss 
Blackwell opens Chapter 15 with the 
sentences: ‘The facts hitherto have 
been largely suppressed. Now they can 
be told.”” These sentences kept me awake 
one entire night. What has been sup- 
pressed ? I asked myself. My conclusion, 
after reflection, was this: “If any facts 
have been suppressed, it was because the 
leaders believed the suppression good. for 
the cause to: which they were all un- 
questionably loyally devoted. It is a 
grave question whether the awakening 
of sleeping dogs now renders suffrage 
history more complete or reliable and 
especially whether facts can now be dis- 
tinguished from gossip.” 

The “lunatic fringe” which Theodore 
Roosevelt once said every reform had 
was never lacking in the suffrage move- 
ment. Queer folk dropped into suffrage 
circles unceremoniously from time to 
time and no one knew from whence they 
came nor whither they were going, but 
when they were very queer they never 
stayed long. Eventually the door was 
opened and they were shown the way 
out. Among these brief callers came 
Victoria Woodhull, George Francis 
Train, the Beecher-Tilton scandal, and 
other plagues. It is doubtful if any made 
history and none seem to be worthy the 
space given them by Miss Blackwell 
while the greatest fact of those twenty 
years is lightly emphasized. 

In other words, non-essentials and es- 


sentials appear to have been confused. 
The great outcome of those twenty 
years was a wide revolution of public 
opinion and an unswerving determina- 
tion in the souls of hundreds of women 
to live and to die for their great cause. 
This spirit that carried on was created 
by the unceasing hard work of Lucy 
Stone and Mr. Blackwell on one side, 
and Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony 
on the other. What they did to effect 
this astounding change in American life 
is the real suffrage history of those 
twenty years, not the curious behavior 
of chance droppers-in which sometimes 
perturbed the judgment of leaders. De- 
spite this defect, with which others may 
not concur, I regard this biography as 
a great book and I am grateful to Miss 
Blackwell for having written it. 
Carrie CHAPMAN Catt 


Wi grown-ups outgrow the circus. 
And few grown-ups will leave “The 
Red Wagon,” by Lady Eleanor Smith, 
until they have watched the last charac- 
ter go off the page. 

This is no counterfeit of circus life. 
Here are the very smell of sawdust, the 
hair-breadth thrill of acrobats flying 
through space, the slap-stick of clowns, 
the glitter of equestrienne stars and the 
glamour of the stars winking down from 
the sky at a trail of slow-moving wagons. 
Here is all the enchantment of the circus 
in the days when it was not a Madison 
Square spectacle but the “biggest show 
on earth” to town after town. 

The tale concerns one Joe Prince and 
his ambition to own a circus and to 
travel in his own red wagon at the head 
of his own caravan. He is an appeal- 
ing character—a tough fighter, an ideal- 
ist, a shrewd business fellow, a roman- 
ticist, an untutored showman, a lover 
of the rich, verdant beauty of his Eng- 
lish countryside. Born in the circus, 
practically all his career, from stable boy 
to trick rider to boss, is measured by 
the sawdust ring. Only once does he 
step out of the circle—to his ill-mated 
and ill-fated marriage with his gypsy 
bride—and he is soon back to troup 
until his final bow. 

As the daughter of Lord Birkenhead, 
a power in English journalism, Lady 
Eleanor has perhaps inherited her talent 
for reporting the scene. But to the 
realism of this, her first novel, she has 
added imagination, beauty and human 
understanding. 





HE story of “Paul Robeson, Ne- 

gro,” is written by his wife, Eslanda 
Goode Robeson, with a touching ardor 
of admiration. And one doesn’t feel 
inclined to discount for her partiality, 
either—the picture of this gorgeous and 
gifted person, athlete, actor, singer, is 
so convincing. This man, equally at 
home in white and colored worlds, has 
had a happy destiny, and one senses that 
his wife’s love and understanding play 
no small part in it. Compared with 
others, even gifted others, of his race, 
Robeson has had little of the persecution 
of race prejudice. But it is there, tor- 
mentingly at times, though with part of 
its poison drawn out because of his frank 
pride in his people and his candor about 
them. Mrs. Robeson naturally makes 
some excursions into the problems of 
race relations. She paints a picture of 
the Harlem of the intellectuals which 
is likely to be a revelation to many 
readers. Above all, she pictures a most 
lovable genius. 


HE Italian novel, “The Trap,” 

written by Delfino Cinelli, who 
won with it the Mondadori prize of 
10,000 lire which is given every year 
to the most outstanding literary work 
in Italy, is not a great novel. It does 
not even do what the cover claims— 
portray an “irresistible love.” But it is 
an absorbing, swift-reading story skil- 
fully written—about a modern situation 
not unlike that in Othello, according to 
the analysis of Carl Van Doren, who 
writes an enthusiastic introduction. It 
is a story of a jealous husband, a peas- 
ant and an enemy who plots revenge 
by fostering an attraction between the 
young wife and the young lord of that 
Tuscan countryside. The attraction 
lacks the dignity of a great passion, and 
the revenge motive is a petty one that 
got out of hand—a jest meant to nag, 
which turned into tragedy. There is a 
surprise ending in the best melodramatic 
tradition. And through it all there is 
the color and atmosphere of those Tus- 
can hills, that village clinging precari- 
ously above a precipice, which gives a 
keen pleasure in itself. 


BROAD social interpretation of 
American education is made in 
“The American Road to Culture,’ by 
George S. Counts. Educational theory, 
he holds, must be part and parcel of a 
particular civilization and must sustain a 
most intimate relationship with social in- 
stitutions. The changing circumstances 
and ideals of the American people are 
analyzed from the religious through the 
agrarian to the present period of indus- 
trialism. First the clergy, then the farm- 
ers and. rural artisans, and now business 
men have in succession controlled educa- 
tion. 
The low standards of scholarship 
which have commonly characterized 


American education are traced to the 
fact that ordinary men and women have 
controlled the schools. Hence these re- 
flect “the strange industrial civilization 
which is sweeping America”. The orgy 
of testing” is one manifestation. Nu- 
merous experiments are going on in our 
colleges to stimulate intellectual life, but 
the forces with which such experiments 
are seeking to grapple have their root 
far beyond college halls in the very fabric 
of society. 

The book is a trenchant criticism of 
our schools and the civilization behind 
them. America today is conservative 
and her schools have become an instru- 
ment for the perpetuation of the exist- 
ing social order rather than a creative 
force in society. Many of us agree with 
Mr. Counts’ analysis. He gives no di- 
rections as to the road ahead, but he 
does provoke thought and discussion. 


M. K. 
N his new book, “Twenty-Four 
Hours,’ Louis Bromfield demon- 


strates again his ability to tell an exciting 
story as well as to write a sound and 
worth-while novel. He assembles most 
of his characters immediately at a dinner 
party given by Hector Champion, a rich 
and feeble sensualist, the worn-out scion 
of an old New York family. 

To the dinner come a group of smart 
New Yorkers—each a different type, 
each coveting a different love. Among 
three is the tenseness of crossed desire, 
the thoughts of two are on women out 
of their conventional circle, while one, 
Savina Jerrold, a Herculean old maid, 
gets her thrills vicariously, like Hector, 
from watching the play of human pas- 
sions. Having assembled his guests, 
having told us brilliantly who they are 
and what they are like, Mr. Bromfield 
ends his dinner party and sends these 
people out into the night to fulfill their 
various destinies. 

The book ends as the title suggests, 
twenty-four hours later, but not until 
the author has shown us his characters 
in the round and not until he has carried 
us berathless through a story that moves 
swiftly to emotional dramatic crises but 
has also depth and understanding. 


BOOK published some months 

ago which should by no means be 
overlooked is “Pacifism in the Modern 
W orld,” edited by Devere Allen, editor 
of the ‘World Tomorrow.” The point 
of view is admirably put by Mr. Allen 
in his introduction—the book is intend- 
ed to aid in a deeper understanding of 
pacifism in its present-day forms, mak- 
ing clear its positive emphasis and its 
application to many aspects of life. 
Besides this introduction Mr. Allen has 
two chapters, and the others, some 
twenty in all, are by other outstanding 
pacifists, among them Paul Jones, Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, Rufus M. Jones, A. J. 
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Muste, Kirby Page, John Nevin Sayre, 
Sarah N. Cleghorn, Rabindranath 
Tagore, etc. Each of these writes on 
some aspect of the subject, quite inde- 
pendently, the groups representing 
many types of pacifist thought. The 
book should be enlightening to those 
who see in this point of view only pas- 
sive obstruction. It will not be sooth- 
ing to the war-minded, because these 
essays are far too vital and challenging 
to be dismissed with damning labels. 


N excellent addition to African 
folk lore is “Black Genesis,” by 
Samuel Gaillard Stoney and Gertrude 
Mathews Shelby, tales with a delightful 
and comprehensive preface on the Gullah 
folk speech. These two authors know 
their subject through and through and 
their study of the languages of the Afri- 
can Negro is scholarly and enlightening. 
The naive explanation of the Crea- 
tion, how the creatures got mates, Eve’s 
and Adam’s sin, Br’er Rabbit the “Soon 
Man,” Br’er Gator’s dilemma and the 
discovery of the origin of the species and 
the race problem beguile us for many 
happy hours. Through it all runs the 
simple faith of the Negro, the trust in 
the Lord as a personal God. The 
Firmament is the sky, the home of the 
Lord, with its stars, moon and mystery; 
the Element, a place for man to live on, 
there to have his cares and tend his 
crops and live out his destiny. A simple 
and well-told book. J. F.F. 


ROM Washington vignettes and 

occasional travelogues, Frances Park- 
inson Keyes has turned to novel writing 
in “Queen Anne’s Lace.” But her new 
book adds only to her reputation as a 
chronicler of Washington society. The 
plot, which concerns the rise of a poor 
country lawyer to President of the 
United States, is unconvincing, real life 
to the contrary notwithstanding. But 
of Capitol life and a wife’s part in a 
husband’s official career, Mrs. Keyes, 
who is herself a senator’s wife, speaks 
with authority. The spirited, interest- 
ing, and often amusing background she 
draws will hold the reader’s interest in 
her novel in spite of its fictional faults. 

Lucy Stone (Blackwell) : 
Boston. $3.00. 

The Red Wagon (Smith): Bobbs-Merrill, 
Indianapolis. $2.50. 

Paul Robeson, Negro (E. G. Robeson): 
Harper, N. Y. $2.50. 

The Trap (Cinelli): John Day, N. Y. 
2.50. 


Little, Brown, 


The American Road to Culture (Counts): 


John Day, N. Y. $2.50. 

Twenty-Four Hours (Bromfield): Stokes, 
N. Y. $2.50. 

Pacifism in the Modern World (Allen): 


Doubleday, Doran, N. Y. $2.00. 
Black Genesis (Stoney & Shelby): Macmil- 
lan, New York. $3.50. 


Queen Anne’s Lace (Keyes): 
N. Y. $2.00. 


Liveright, 
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RESTORING THE SKIN 





DEMEYER . 
PREPARATIONS REFERRED TO IN 
THIS LESSON 
VENETIAN ANTI-BROWN SPOT OINTMENT 


A creamy, tingling oinument which stimulates the cir- 
culation sat ee eee er ee ee $2.50, $5. 
VENETIAN MUSCLE OIL 
A penetrating oil to tone and invigorate flabby 
tissues - 2 © © = = © © © 61, $2.50, $4. 
a ARDENA BLEACH CREAM 
Will diminish or remove discolorations from the face, 
neck and hands os ee a ee 6) eS. ee 


VENETIAN BLEACHINE CREAM 
A mild bleach and a soothing, emollient cream in one 
a2. 


ARDENA VELVA CREAM 

A delicate cream that smooths and refines without fat- 
tening - 8 oc Ss ee, $1, $2, $3, $6. 
VENETIAN ARDENA MASQUE 
A wonderful corrective which purifies and awakens the 
Me 8 66 SS eS Se se See oe ey 
Write for Elizabeth Arden’s book, “The Quest 
of the Beautiful,” which will tell you how to 
follow her scientific method in the care of your 
skin at home. And a second book, “Your Mas- 
terpiece—Yourself,” will tell you about Elizabeth 
Arden’s Home Course for beauty and health. 


To Whiteness 


LESSON Numser FivE—In previous lessons Miss Arden has given 
exact instructions in Cleansing, Toning, Soothing and Clearing the 
skin. Copies of these lessons will be gladly mailed to you, if you 
ask for them. 


Vou are a rare person indeed if your skin does not need a clearing and 
bleaching treatment at this season. Maybe you have only a sprinkling of 
golden freckles to be banished, or—if you have exposed yourself extravagantly 
to sun and weather—there may be serious work to be done. 


An indispensable preparation for this use is Anti-Brown Spot Ointment. This 
potent salve brings the blood to the surface, to flush the tissues and clear and 
brighten the skin. Before applying the ointment, cleanse and tone the skin 
according to directions I have given you in earlier lessons. This awakens the 
skin and makes it receptive to treatment. 


Next coat the skin with a protective layer of Velva Cream. Then, using the 
fingers, smooth the Anti-Brown Spot Ointment over the area to be bleached, 
keeping well away from the eyes and lips. Leave the ointment on from three 
to five minutes, depending on the sensitiveness of the skin. Remove with liberal 
applications of Muscle Oil. Pat in a little Velva Cream and, if possible, leave 
for an hour or two, or even overnight. If your skin is extremely sensitive, take 
this treatment only on alternate days. 


&. , , 

Another treatment which I have prepared for home use is my Venetian Masque, 
which brings up the blood to purify the skin and lighten it. It should be given 
exactly according to the directions on the jar. 


For an intensive bleaching treatment you should also use one of my special 
bleaching preparations nightly. Venetian Bleachine Cream is a mild prepara- 
tion which should be smoothed well into the skin after it has been cleansed at 
night, and left on. You really ought to keep a jar of this handy on your bath- 
room shelf and rub just a little of it lightly into your elbows every night. 


A stronger preparation is Ardena Bleach Cream. Do not rub this into the skin, 
but smooth it lightly over spots and dark places. 


Whenever you undertake a strenuous bleaching of your skin you must watch out 
for dryness, as all preparations which are active enough to lighten and brighten 
the skin have a tendency to dry it also. Just be sure that you have plenty of 
Velva Cream near at hand, to be used with soothing liberality between your 
bleaching treatments. 


Elizabeth Arden’s Venetian Toilet Preparations ¥e 
are on sale at smart shops everywhere 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


NEW YORK: 691 FIFTH AVENUE 


PARIS - LONDON - BERLIN : MADRID - ROME BIARRITZ - CANNES 

CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - WASHINGTON - DETROIT - BOSTON - ATLANTIC CITY - SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES 

In Canada Elizabeth Arden’s Venetian Toilet Preparations are obtainable at no increase in price. Canadian Wholesale Dis- 
tributors: Elizabeth Arden of Canada Ltd., 207 Queens Quay, Toronto, Canada. 
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When writing to Elisabeth Arden, please mention the Woman’s Journal 
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This is a Service Department for modern housekeepers—both in clubhouse and home. It 


offers expert advice on the complicated problems of buying and management. 
have been published on floors, textiles, kitchen equipment, decorating, etc. 


Articles 
The article 


this month is based on the experience of important clubhouses 


OUNDS play a very important 
part in our every-day life. If we 
were to eliminate all sounds en- 
tirely, we should suddenly real- 
ize just how necessary sound is. 

Yet sounds are pleasing only when we 
can hear them without straining our ears. 
When sounds are too faint, or too loud, 
or too confused, or too noisy, they are 
not only displeasing but often irritating 
and nerve-racking. 

All of us enjoy eating in a dining room 
that is quiet. We like to work in an 
office that is free from noise. Likewise 
it is a pleasure to listen to a play, drama, 
speech or musical concert in an auditori- 
um or hall in which hearing conditions 
are such that, no matter where we sit, 
we can hear with comfort and without 
strain. 

However, how many auditoriums— 
theatres, churches, concert halls, lecture 
rooms, banquet halls, etc.—really have 
such ideal hearing conditions? How 
many restaurants are there in which we 
can sit down and really enjoy a meal 
without irritating noise? How many of- 
fices offer ideal working conditions free 
from nerve exhausting noise? Yet ideal 
hearing conditions are 
possible. Sound can 
be controlled. Noise 
can be quieted or en- 
tirely eliminated, as 
needed. 

There are three 
types of acoustical 
problems: (1) sound 
quieting; that is, the 
reduction or elimina- 
tion of noise within 
a room; (2) sound 
correction; that is, the 
improvement of hear- 
ing conditions within 
a room or auditorium ; 
(3) sound isolation; 
that is, the prevention 
of the transmission of 
sounds from one room 
to another through 
the walls, ceilings and 
floors. 

When. es several 


sounds are introduced 


By JEAN WHITBY 


in a room at the same time or at very 
brief intervals, confusion results. As ad- 
ditional sounds are produced the confu- 
sion increases—sound becomes more com- 
plex. This confusion is somewhat simi- 
lar to the disturbance on a pool of 
water created by throwing several stones 
into the water simultaneously or in rap- 
id succession. Instead of the smooth roll- 
ing ripples extending outward toward 
the shore, you will have a series of waves 
running into each other and creating a 
general confusion on the water. Con- 
fused or complex sound is noise, and 
while sound is pleasing to the ear, noise 
is decidedly displeasing—and often un- 
bearable. 

This is the condition which is so 
common in offices, restaurants, banks, 
stores, factories, etc. In auditoriums 
and lecture halls the acoustical problem 
is to provide hearing conditions that 
bring out the true quality of speech and 
music. 


T is necessary that sounds be dis- 
tributed to every part of the room 
or auditorium and then absorbed be- 
fore they can interfere with succeeding 
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The dining room of the Grand Rapids Women’s City Club from which noise was 
banished by acoustical treatment 





sounds. To meet the requirements of 
the demand for sanitary, permanent and 
fireproof construction, hard, dense ma- 
terials are used as interior finishes. These 
materials are excellent reflectors and 
very poor absorbers of sound. Being good 
reflectors, the interior surfaces help to 
distribute sounds. At the same time, be- 
ing poor absorbers, they reflect the sound 
waves from surface to surface often 
several hundred times before all of the 
energy is dissipated. These reflected 
waves interfere with other succeeding 
sounds, overlapping and blurring them, 
and making hearing conditions generally 


bad. 


HE materials used should there- 

fore be modified to make them 

more sound-absorptive—or new 
materials, which are sanitary, fire-resist- 
ant, decorative and permanent, but also 
sound-absorptive, should be substituted 
for the present materials. This latter is 
the basis of present-day acoustical treat- 
ments. 

Since the same materials used in audi- 
toriums are employed in the construction 
of restaurants, the amount of sound is 
similar. The noise 
problem is a particu- 
larly serious matter 
here. No one likes to 
eat in the midst of a 
confusion of sounds— 
the din and clatter of 
dishes and the confu- 
sion caused by a large 
number of diners 
talking at the same 
time. In bedrooms 
also, the noise of out- 
side traffic in congest- 
ed streets is often 
nerve racking. Acous- 
tical treatment can be 
applied to rooms and 
auditoriums now in 
use as well as to 
buildings in the 
course of design or 
erection, and the 
process is economical 
and practical. In au- 
ditoriums, acoustics 
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can be corrected to provide ideal hear- 
ing conditions, and in bedrooms sound 
can be quieted and noise eliminated. 
Since clubhouse life revolves around 
auditoriums and dining rooms, the wise 
handling of these acoustical problems is 
important. Some clubs have made provi- 
sion for it in their building plans. In 
the Providence Plantations Club the ceil- 
ing of the auditorium was made to in- 
clude a sound corrective material, and 
at the building committee’s request, the 
architect also included the use of this 
material in the club dining room. 


For a Swimming Pool 


The Detroit Women’s City Club had 
trouble with the acoustics of their audi- 
torium and only last year the ceiling was 
successfully treated with Acoustex. A 
new ceiling to their swimming pool was 
put in by the Johns-Manville Corpora- 
tion which completely stopped the rever- 
beration of noise in the pool. This instal- 
lation represents another important prob- 
lem due to the moisture present. The 
acoustical material used here consists of 
aluminum tile and rock wool, which are 
not affected by moisture. 

A graphic story of acoustical trouble 
and its cure is told by Mrs. Dudley E. 
Waters, then president of the Grand 
Rapids Women’s City Club: “We 
moved into our new clubhouse thrilling 
with pride, but on the very first day we 
were almost in despair over the noise in 
the dining room. There was a distress- 
ing mumbling, drumming and much 
reverberation. Our pleasure was greatly 
dampened and we realized we must find 
a remedy. At once steps were taken to 
see what we could use as a corrective 
measure. Suggestions were made of car- 
pets, of devices to be sunken in the walls 
or of wires strung across the room to 
break the sound, but all these things 
were rejected as being unaesthetic or 
costing too much, or for other reasons. 
There was much criticism and some loss 
of patronage. 

“About this time, at dinner one night, 
good luck placed me next to a public- 
spirited interested man. The subject of 
conversation turned to the club and its 
difficulties. As a result of our talk, he 
then and there offered to give us a new 
ceiling made of some sound absorbing 
substance. He told of its miraculous 
success elsewhere. I was grateful as I 
was president at that time and the ceil- 
ing was weighing on my conscience, but 
I was a little skeptical. The process was 
simple and the work was quickly ac- 
complished. Much to our pleasure it is 
a perfect success.” 

The large auditorium-theatre of the 
San Francisco Women’s City Club had 
both walls and ceiling done by the acous- 
tical engineers of the Johns-Manville 
Company successfully, and in a way 
adding to the architectural beauty. 


In one of the best known New York 
City clubhouses, the bedrooms and a pri- 
vate dining room were on a noisy street 
where motor trucks and the clanging of 
surface cars made sleep difficult and din- 
ing unpleasant. Last winter the outer 
walls were treated with Celotex with 
great comfort resulting in both bedrooms 
and dining room. 

In swimming pools, particularly where 
much cement and tile and other hard 
materials are used, special treatment of 
walls and ceiling is necessary for com- 
fort. The reverberation in swimming 
pools makes talking unpleasant and ham- 
pers swimming instructors in their les- 
sons. In building the pool of the new 
Junior League Clubhouse, the walls 
and ceilings were treated with acoustical 
material and the pool is no more noisy 
than any ordinary room. These examples 
could be repeated many times over. 

The use of insulating material for in- 
sulating outer walls to prevent the pass- 
age of heat is also becoming more and 
more common. With increased costs of 
fuel, labor and building materials, thin- 
ner walls are being built and insulation 
becomes necessary. The advantages are 
obvious and easily understandable. Brief- 
ly, they are, a considerable saving in 
fuel and in the cost of a heating plant, a 
building that is warmer in winter and 
cooler in summer, less likelihood of fire, 
and greater quiet; for insulating ma- 
terials diminish the passage of noise as 
well as heat. Such insulation shuts out 
the hot rays of the sun in summer and 
also acts to prevent drafts in winter. In- 
sulation, therefore, becomes an economy 
in the construction of both a clubhouse 
and a home. 

About eight years ago the idea was 
conceived of a semi-rigid insulating ma- 
terial in board form that could be used 
as sheathing base with little extra cost. 
This new form of insulation is. manufac- 
tured from various fibers including 
bagasse, the refuse of sugar cane after 
the juice is extracted. As a rule it is 
applied to walls and roof and in some 
cases to foundations. With the intro- 
duction of insulation in this new and less 
expensive form, its use has spread rapidly. 


In Original Plans 


The experience of many clubs is that 
it is a matter of great wisdom to include 
in the first architectural plans the use of 
acoustical material, especially in the audi- 
torium. Soon the original cost will be 
met by the increased rentals received be- 
cause of conditions satisfactory to clients. 
Of course, it is more economical to put 
acoustical material in walls and ceiling 
during the process of building rather 
than two or three years later after a 
period of dissatisfaction. When women 
come to a clubhouse it is usually for 
recreation and they have a right to the 
utmost possible comfort and quiet. 
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Study of Child at the Piano by Anton Bruehl 


ABOUT OUR 
CHILDREN 


Asout our children we rear our gayest dreams, 
clothe them in our most poignant hopes . . . 
and everything we have and all that we can do 
must be brought to bear on the effort to make 
these things come true. In the budding characters 
we Can strive to encourage such few virtues as 
we, ourselves, had to pass on . . . the small, 
lithe bodies we can guard and develop . . . but 
how shall we imprint upon their dawning little 
personalities that rare glamour that makes the 
whole world come smiling? 

They need not be taught to excel in tue ac- 
complishments that help make people attrac- 
tive to the world; but their performance in all 
must be authentic. And this particularly must be 
the case with their music. That is one reason 
the Steinway is treasured in homes where chil- 
dren are being reared in the cultured tradition. 

The Steinway is, in itself, a graceful work of 
art that develops an appreciation of the utmost 
in musical expression. . . . And the Steinway, 
choice of the masters from Wagner to Rach- 
maninoff, leaves the impressionable young talent 
unhandicapped, from the all-important first 
moment, by the distortive influences of practice 
on less perfect instruments. 

Because this finest of all musical instruments, 
the Steinway, ranks so high in the world of 
excellent things, it long has been looked upon 
as the exclusive possession of musical artists or 
families of wealth. But the fact is, that every 
family may acquire the Instrument of the Im- 
mortals on terms that will not overburden even 
the modest income. 





A new Steinway Upright piano can ¢ Q 7 5 
be bought for a total as low as 


As the Steinway is made in New York City, this price, naturally, 
must be “‘plus transportation’’ beyond New York and its suburbs. 


10% down 


Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. If 

there is no Steinway dealer near you, write for 

information to Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall, 
109 West 57th Street, New York 


STEIN WAY 


THE INSTRUMENT 
OF THE IMMORTALS 


balance in 
three years 


When writing to Steinway & Sons, please mention the Woman's Journa! 
’ 





Republicans 
(Continued from page 12) 


day to day, advancing the cause of 
world peace, planning for better homes 
for the people of America, striving for 
industrial stability, working for the bet- 
ter care and education of the nation’s 
children, organizing the forces for agri- 
cultural betterment, bringing relief to 
those confined in overcrowded prisons, 
performing all the multitudinous tasks 
from which a man of lesser courage, 
ability and zeal would shrink. 

And so it is on the basis of these 
realities, and not mere political battle- 
cries, that the women’s votes of 1930 
will "be cast—for a Republican Congress 
to carry forward the constructive work 
which the President and Congress have 
under way. 


The Ideal Education 
(Continued from page 10) 


knowledge were due to the fact that he 
had so much curiosity that there were 
very few books which did not really in- 
terest him. 

There is a children’s story of Kip- 
ling’s which you may remember in which 
he illustrates this point very effectively. 
The elephant acquired his trunk because 
of his “ ’satiable curiosity.” We are far 
too prone to do as the relations of the 
elephant’s child—either refuse to answer 
or spank our offspring who show signs 
of being eternal question marks. 

But if their curiosity can be so trained 
and if their tools can be given them in 
school, so that they may not only want 
information, but know where to go to 
find it, we have made strides toward real 
education which should be a satisfaction 
to any teacher or school. 

The two other important factors 
which are looked upon as essential points 
of education today are character build- 
ing and physical health. But these two 
things are not primarily the responsi- 
bility of the school. Physical health de- 
pends very largely on the rules laid 
down in the home for the child’s life, 
and on the willingness of the home to 


cooperate with the school in any plans 
for physical development of the child. 
Character building also begins at home, 
in the cradle, but is again a field where 
the home and the school should coop- 
erate in every possible way. I have 
often wondered why parents are willing 
to allow their children to ask for special 
privileges or exemptions from school 
rules. Life makes it possible for very 
few of us to do exactly what we want 
all the time, and it would seem to be 
wise to begin early to teach children that 
they must decide themselves to give up 
certain things which may be pleasures if 
they conflict with the duties of the work 
required for school. 

This is a type of cooperation which 
leads to real character building, and | 
think makes it easier for mothers and 
fathers, as well as for teachers. It is 
hard to keep constantly saying ‘‘no” to 
requests for permission to do this or 
that, but it should not be necessary, as 
the child should be taught very early 
that there are some things one decides 
for one’s self and should not ask permis- 
sion to do. 

School is the beginning of the child’s 
life work. This should be respected by 
the parents, and the child should be made 
to feel that, like all life work, it 
must come ahead of anything else, even 
if it means foregoing some pleasure and 
some opportunities which may possibly 
seem profitable in the light of future 
social activities. 

The young people of today do not 
probably respond as readily to precept as 
they did in the years gone by, but I 
have yet to find any young people grow- 
ing up in an environment where duty 
and obligation to life jobs take first 
place in the lives of the parents, who 
will not eventually absorb from the at- 
mosphere this same feeling of obligation. 

There is one thing which I wish we 
could give to all young people, and that 
is a real joy in books. If they find some 
kind of reading in which they can lose 
themselves, it will help them through 
many difficult times in their future lives. 
The only way to do this is by acquiring 
a habit of reading when young and hav- 
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Are You Planning to Travel? 


Won't you tell us what your plans are? We can get you helpful 
information about almost any trip you may wish to take. 


Please fill out the blank below, and mail to: 


THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 171 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
I am interested in a trip, and would be glad of helpful information. 
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ing the opportunity to know many dif- 
ferent kinds of literature in order that 
they may have knowledge of the things 
which in the past have brought joy and 
consolation and delight to many other 
human beings. 

In closing, let me say that though I 
believe much in the influence and advan- 
tage to be derived from the education 
which is being given in schools, I believe 
even more in the influence and educa- 
tion which come from the home. And, 
above everything else, do I believe that 
contact with big people and remarkable 
personalities, whether obtained only 
through books or through actual associa- 
tion, molds and influences young people 
far beyond any other factor. 


Democrats 
(Continued from page 13) 


major problems, both domestic and in- 
ternational. 

“That is just politics,” some of you, 
my readers, may counter—“the Demo- 
crats wouldn’t do any better if they 
were in.” 

The records do not sustain such a 
contention. They show that the Demo- 
crats have done better when they 
were in. 

Because the Republican party has by 
its own misdeeds of the last ten years 
forfeited its right to public confidence, 
the obligation rests upon the people to 
dispossess it of control of the next Con- 
gress and thereby give notice that the 
theory and practice of party responsi- 
bility have not become inoperative in 
this government. 


Socialists 
(Continued from page 11) 

If much of this pragmatic Socialism 
sounds strangely in the ears of the 
pioneers of the movement who fought by 
the side of Gene Debs when the party 
was beginning to make ifself felt a 
quarter of a century ago, it must be re- 
membered that “new occasions teach 
new duties” and that any political or- 
ganization is doomed which cannot ad- 
just itself to a changing economic en- 
vironment. We are today in the midst 
of a vast industrial revolution of a sort 
which Karl Marx never foresaw when 
he sat down to write his monumental 
“Das Kapital,” the Bible of the old- 
school Socialists. 

The younger men and women who 
are coming into the party by the hun- 
dreds these days are impatient of the 
traditions established before the era of 
mass production. ‘They are eager to ap- 
ply their formula of collective ownership 
and cooperation and brotherhood to a 
world dominated by the psychology of 
materialism created by power-driven ma- 
chinery and they seize upon every op- 
portunity which America’s political set- 
up offers to bring home their message. 


’ 
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TRAVEL 
TIPS 


GEVERAL of our readers have recently 
written asking for suggestions about 
winter cruises. There are all kinds of de- 
lightful possibilities for those fortunate 
enough to be able to travel in the winter 
rather than among the tens of thousands 
of summer tourists. 

A world trip is offered on a luxurious 
steamer, sailing the latter part of Novem- 
ber and returning the beginning of May, 
that will take you to Hawaii, Japan, 
Korea, Manchuria, China, the Philippines, 
East Indies, Burma, India, Egypt and 
Palestine, at an inclusive rate of $3918. 
Another line offers rates from $1750 to 
$3350 for a trip of 133 days. 

Or if you do not wish to join a party, 
you can get a $1250 round-the-world ticket 
on a well-known steamship line, stop off 
where and as long as you please, and ad- 
just land expenses to your own liking and 
purse. Australia or New Zealand, Samoa 
or the Fiji Islands, Singapore or Java, 
what you will, in round-Pacific tours, is 
provided for you by parties or independent 
travel. 


T HERE is a great choice among steam- 
ship lines and conducted parties for 
those who yearn for the sunny shores of 
the Mediterranean. Within six weeks 
from New York to New York you can 
glimpse the Madeira Islands, Spain, Al- 


geria, the French Riviera, Italy, Greece, 
Turkey, Palestine, Egypt, Sicily and Mon- 
aco, with stopovers at these places or in 


Europe. The cruise rates are anywhere 
from $6600 to $1050. Shorter trips of a 
month and a slightly different itinerary 
may be had as low as $592. The lovely 
isles of the Aegean, the Balearic Islands of 
Majorca and Minorca, Tunis and many 
another far-famed city or island may be 
reached on these trips. 


ESIDES, there are tropical cruises to 

Mexico and Central America, twelve 
days for $110 and up. To Bermuda you 
can sail in forty-eight hours, twice a week, 
for any amount from $500 for a regal 
suite to $70 for a sofa-berth in an inside 
room. Here are marine gardens, quaint 
villages, lovely walks, and sports of every 
kind. You can go to romantic Jamaica, 
for $200 and up, in fourteen days, with 
four days on the island and ten days at 
sea on wide-decked boats built especially 
for tropical seas. Within a vacation any- 
where from nine to twenty-four days, it 
is possible to visit one or more points in 
the golden Caribbean. 


ALWAYS there are sea trips to resorts 
in our own South. Within thirteen 
days, for $125, you are promised that you 
can “feel like a millionaire at Miami, 
like a boisterous buccaneer at Galveston 
and a wild and woolly Westerner at hus- 
tling Houston!” Ten interesting tours 
for $59 and up are announced by one line. 
These are but a few of the good things 
offered in the coming season to those who 
have time, money, and adventuresome 
Imagination for the going. 


Wife-with-Career 


(Continued from page 15) 
women wage earners has increased ap- 
proximately 21 per cent since 1890, but 
the proportion of married women gain- 
fully employed has risen nearly 100 per 
cent during the same period. Every one 
of these women has had to face the dif- 
ficulty of earning a livelihood without 
neglecting her home, her husband and 
her children. Some have succeeded; 
probably more have failed. For al- 
though individuals have solved the prob- 
lem to the satisfaction of their own par- 
ticular families, women in general have 
yet to discover the magic formula that 
will make this combination of activities 
not only possible but successful. Per- 
haps when Dr. Ethel Puffer Howes 
publishes the results of the studies she 
is now making at Smith College on this 
very subject, we shall find the question 
definitely answered. In the meantime 
the example of those who have accom- 
plished this difficult task may prove 
helpful to their struggling sisters. 

In New York City, a well-known 
woman has helped her husband in the 
publication of a great daily newspaper 
for years. She is an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of the “home and career” theory, 
and adores both her children and her 
work. She is fortunate, however, in 
having a husband who places no barriers 
in her path, and one of the most difficult 
parts of her problem is solved by the 
fact that her sister, who lives with her, 
has undertaken to keep house and to 
look after the children. 

Another New York woman who is 
her husband’s partner in business as well 
as in private life is occupied during 
every working day in assisting him to 
direct one of the country’s largest ad- 
vertising agencies. She is the executive 
type of woman, who supervises her serv- 
ants, compiles the menus for the week 
on Sunday mornings and has a com- 
petent cook to buy all supplies. Her 
children have been born in one of the 
best private hospitals, and as soon as she 
is able to sit up after the arrival of a 
new baby, her secretary arrives with the 
accumulated mail and her outside activi- 
ties begin again. 

This is all very well for the woman 
who owns her own business and can, to 
a certain extent, dispose of her own 
time, but what of the woman who works 
not for herself but for an employer? 

Thousands of such women are find- 
ing it impossible to carry on their work 
outside as well as inside the home, with- 
out family help. Take for example a 
woman who is on the editorial staff of 
a morning paper on the Pacific Coast. 
How does she manage to care for her 
two children, who are in school, and to 
look after her husband? In her par- 
ticular case, as in that of so many 
women who choose to have both a home 
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Mediterranean 
and Morocco 


The highway of historical jewels 
strung on a golden cord 
of desert sand 


VERANDA OF A "TRANSAT" HOTEL 


Cl ee — 


HE Mediterranean and Sahara, blazing gold 

beyond the Pillars of Hercules ... the Phoeni- 
cian galleys slipping, with oars muffled, to their 
secret coves...the songs of Mutamid, that Arab 
king of Seville...fair-haired Vandals who under 
Genseric left here a legacy of blue eyes and 
ruddy skins...the fervor of those impassioned 
armies who, with Musa Ibn Nebi, carried the 
faith of Allah from the Red Sea to the Atlantic 


a» Across “the longest gangplank in the world’ 
from the heart of Manhattan to the gayety of Paris 
afloat... English-speaking stewards who anticipate 
every wish ...French seamen whose ancestors 
tamed the Atlantic before Columbus » » Five and 
one-half days to Plymouth for London ...a few 
hours later, a covered pier at Havre ...a waiting 
express... three hours, Paris, where the light seems 
always brighter, life gayer, sweeter and set to 
dance music... overnight, the Riviera ...a day 
across the Mediterranean, all North Africa, the 


winter playground for smart Continentals. 
ee) 


Three 30-day Mediterranean-Moroccan cruises... 
the freedom of independent travel with unlimited 
stopovers...a ship that is the last word in 
luxury and chic. 

“France”, Jan. 10... Feb. 14...Mar. 20 


The “Barbary Land Cruises’ through Morocco, 

Algeria and Tunisia with their famous 

46 “Transat” hotels...57-day itinerary $1750... 
13-day itinerary $200 


French Line 


Information from any authorized French Line Agent 
or write to 19 State St., New York 


When writing to the French Lime, please mention the Woman’s Journal 
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and a career, there is a devoted mother 
in the background, who manages the 
house and supervises the maid of all 
work. 

But sometimes a woman with no 
mother or sister to share the load, can 
succeed astonishingly well. There is, 
for instance, a Chicago school teacher 
whose husband is a designer of adver- 
tisements. Her baby, now two years 
old, was born during a three months’ 
leave of absence from her work. Her 
salary enables the family to have a bet- 
ter home than would be possible on her 
husband’s limited earnings. It also pro- 
vides a maid who takes care of the baby 
and keeps the small house tidy. Today, 
husband and wife do the marketing, the 
cooking and some of the housework; to- 
gether they save for the future. 

A woman who was the assistant edi- 
tor of a national magazine found it pos- 
sible to keep at her work until the day 
before her baby’s birth. She had even 
invited guests from another city to 
breakfast with her at ten o’clock on a 
Sunday morning, but at 3.30 that morn- 
ing her husband took her to the hospital 
and before ten o'clock her baby was 
born. When the guests arrived, they 
found the apartment deserted, for the 
servants had thought it an excellent op- 
portunity for a holiday. The janitor, 
however, volunteered the information 
that madam had gone to the hospital, 
and even knew the name of the hospital. 
One of the guests, knowing nothing of 
the expected event and thinking that her 
friend had met with an accident, rushed 
to the telephone and called the hospital 
and asked for Mrs. Blank. 

Mrs. Blank had a private room and 
when the telephone rang, she was just 
recovering from the anaesthetic and was 








alone for a moment. At the sound of 
the bell, automatically, like the well- 
trained executive that she is, she stretch- 
ed out her hand for the receiver and 
said “hello” in a faint voice. ‘What in 
the world has happened?” asked her 
friend. “We have just come to break- 
fast with you.” The woman editor 
answered weakly but politely: “I am 
sorry I cannot talk to you now, I’ve 
just had a baby.” And this was her 
first child, too. 

Then there are those past masters in 
the art of combining a home and a 
career, who are familiar to Washington 
officials, two well known Washington 
journalists who separately pursue their 
careers and jointly rear their family. A 
certain famous naturalist has an equally 
famous wife. During all of their mar- 
ried life they both practiced the pro- 
fession they adored and took turns 
bringing up their children. Now that 
they are grandparents they take pride in 
the lasting quality of their romance, and 
in their leisure hours they have embark- 
ed together upon a literary career. 


The Married Teacher 


For years the efforts made by New 
York City school teachers to retain their 
positions after they married were fea- 
tured in newspaper headlines. Many 
of them kept their marriages a secret 
until approaching maternity necessitated 
an explanation. When that happened, 
they automatically lost their position de- 
spite their years of experience and their 
love of teaching. The Board of Edu- 
cation preferred unmarried teachers, 
even though they might be inferior in 
training and capacity. 

The teachers, led by Grace Strachan, 
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They Handed Their Troubles to Us 


“Just now we are hunting for chairs—do you find metal folding chairs 
. . . . ” 
satisfactory? We want something comfortable, at the same time attractive. 
From a Clubhouse in the Far West. 


“I would like some advice about curtains. furnishings, ete. Our clubhouse 


These questions were answered fully, promptly and satisfac- 


SHOPPING SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
Let Experts Help You Too (see page 39) 


We are in touch with New York showrooms and ready to advise 
you or to send samples, prices or even goods if you desire. 


Address—SHOPPING DEPARTMENT, THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 


A Free and Friendly Service 


From a Clubhouse in the South. 
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fought against this prejudice, until the 
Board reluctantly decided that it was 
impossible to turn back the wheels of 
progress. When married teachers were 
barred from the schools, the slightest 
statement on the subject was front page 
news in the metropolitan press. Now 
the married school teacher in New 
York is taken for granted. 

The problems of a “‘business mother” 
are even greater than the problem of a 
“business wife,” and no woman can face 
them without help. Employers are be- 
ginning to realize that every baby born 
into the world is an economic asset. Dr. 
Louis Dublin, a statistician of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
has computed the value of a baby at 
birth at $9,333. This figure represents 
the estimated cost of rearing and edu- 
cating a child, minus the probable earn- 
ings in excess of expenditures during an 
average life. At five years he estimates 
the value of the child at $14,156 and at 
fifteen years at $25,341. The more 
progressive business and industrial or- 
ganizations understand that society is in 
a measure responsible for the welfare of 
the working mother and “maternity 
leave” is becoming an established cus- 
tom. A well-known banking house in 
New York City, for instance, not only 
pays salaries to its women employees dur- 
ing such absences, but pays the surgeon’s 
fees as well. As a result its labor turn- 
over is small, and its employees are happy 
and contented. 

It is an interesting fact that this firm, 
together with several others that have 
similar policies, have especially requested 
that their names shall not be used. They 
explain this reluctance by saying that al- 
though they are entirely willing to grant 
maternity leave on full salary, and with 
doctor’s bills paid, to the women already 
in their employ, they do not wish to be 
overwhelmed with requests for positions 
from all the young women who are 
planning both a home and a career. 


A Possible Solution 


Public opinion now takes it for grant- 
ed that a woman may wed and work, 
and employers no longer discriminate 
against married women. This changing 
attitude on the part of the employer, if 
it is accompanied by the establishment 
of more day nurseries and _ nursery 
schools, may prove to be the solution of 
an increasingly difficult problem. 

Unless some such answer is found, 
thousands of women will be seriously 
handicapped. Surely it is worth while 
for us, in America, to see that the 
strong, active, intelligent women who 
are making important contributions to 
our national life should not be deprived 
either of the opportunity to continue 
that service or of making the greatest 
contribution of all—the bearing and 
rearing of future generations of Ameri- 
can citizens. 
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DECORATING AND SHOPPING 


An Expert Service for Clubhouse and Home. Let Us Solve 
Your Buying Problems of All Kinds. See Page 38. 


By BARBARA AYER 


WO sub- 
jects are 
c r owding 


our space this 
month, because in 
our. enthusiasm 
for both we could 
not choose be- 
tween them. Each 
one is worthy of 
pages of consider- 
ation, but we can 
only present them 
briefly with the 
hope that you will 
call upon us for 
further informa- 
tion as your interests may dictate. 

Most American clubhouses and homes 
are suitable background for Early Amer- 
ican furniture. Its definite character of 
charming simplicity makes it adaptable to 
many types of architecture. Compara- 
tively few people, however, own many 
original pieces and discriminating good 
taste resents mediocre reproductions. We 
are, consequently, fortunate to find cre- 
ators of reproductions who have caught 
the spirit of the romantic, 
stirring days of the Colonial 
Period as it was translated 
into furniture by the master 
designers and craftsmen of the 
time. 


Representative group 


HARAK reproductions of *, 

Early American originals 
are created with such genuine 
sincerity that they actually 
seem to cast the spell of old 
Salem, Mount Vernon and 
Williamsburg. Our tiny illus- 
tration shows you a Duncan 
Phyfe sofa (the original of 
which is in the American wing 
of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum), a Chippendale riband back chair, 
a Hancock block front secretary, a “lace 
edge” table, and a Connecticut wing chair. 
This Charak group is representative of 
the best Colonial period, about 1770, and 
suggests the possibility of harmoniously 
combining in the same room the designs 
of several of the great masters. 

Whether a room or a 
building be large or 
small, simple or elab- 
orate, whether it be fur- 
nished in modern or pe- 
tiod furniture, there is 
no more important fea- 
ture than the wall cov- 
ering. Most of us have 
spent our lives in the 
homelike atmosphere 
created by papered 
walls so wall paper 
needs no flattering in- 
troduction to our read- 





of Charak reproductions 





A smart wall paper in 
neutral tones, from the 
Wall Paper Association 





A Salubra design in the 
modern manner 


ers. However, we 
do wish to sug- 
gest that the 
warmth and per- 
sonality of a home 
may be success- 
fully communi- 
cated to a club by 
the use of wall 
paper of expres- 
sive individuality. 
This department 
enjoys the priv- 
ilege of using the 
service of the 
Wall Paper Asso- 
ciation of the 
United States whose membership includes 
all American manufacturers of wall paper. 
The association furnishes information, ad- 
vice, and samples covering this extensive 
field. We are happy to pass on this serv- 
ice to our readers upon request. From 
the myriad of attractive designs displayed 
at the association showrooms we chose the 
one pictured as being particularly smart 
and adaptable. 

For many years an extraordinary wall 
covering has 
European palaces, clubs and 
homes, and occasionally by ex- 
clusive decorators in this 
country. Only recently, how- 
ever, has “Salubra” become 
generally available in Amer- 
ica. Its prestige has grown 
rapidly because of its happy 
combination of practical and 
decorative advantages. Salu- 
bra is beautiful, distinctive 
and luxurious in appearance 
and yet it is practical to a 
superlative degree because it 
can be scrubbed with brush, 
soap and water without alter- 
ing the original colors and 
texture. It has the sanitary features of 
paint without its dull monotony. Salubra 
may be had in a tremendous range of 
colors and effects. There are designs 
with the appearance of satin brocade, 
scenic designs, plain colors, period and 
modern patterns. We are featuring a d e- 
sign in the modern manner in a medium 
blue accented by stripes 
in gold and silver. 

The department of 
Decorating and Shop- 
ping awaits the pleasure 
of serving you. With 
your request for sugges- 
tions, advice, or shop- 
ping please give detailed 
description of rooms or 
buildings to be deco- 
rated. Address Shopping 
Service, the Woman's 
Journal, 171 Madison 
Avenue, N. Y. 
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Bix-Make 
UNIFORMS 
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New Uniforms 
for the 


Social Season 


M4bs who are smartly and 

attractively dressed will help 
make your winter social season a 
success. The new colored uni- 
forms which match the interior 
decorations and furnishings add 
beauty and give a sense of com- 
pleteness to the home. 


Dix-Make Uniforms are care- 
fully tailored of the best mate- 
rials. They wash perfectly and 
retain their attractiveness. 


Write department W-10 for new 
catalog of styles and contract 
prices of onlienme in quantity. 


Model 333. Washable Rayon in 
black, green, grey, blue, orchid, 
henna, tan and maize, Collar and 
cuffs of bias fold organdy with 
thread lace edge. 00. 


No. 233. Apron to match, $1.59. 


HENRY A. DIX & SONS 
CORPORATION 
141 Madison Avenue New York 


When writing to Henry A. Dix & Sons Corporation, please mention the Woman's Journal 





LETTERS 


ofa 


WALL STREET 
NEPHEW 


By F. A. 


Informal information and advice in ax 
investment series 


September 11, 1930. 
Dear Aunt Jane, 


HAVE been so busy lately that I 

haven’t had a fair chance to answer 

your recent letter asking what I 
think of business conditions and. asking 
where I could invest my money now (if 
I had any). 

You have a pretty logical mind, but 
please do not infer from the fact that 
I have been so busy that business is 
booming or that prosperity, either gen- 
eral or personal, has returned in a large 
and handsome way. Would that it were 
so! Instead I have been doing a rushing 
business trying to straighten out the 
financial condition of a few companies 
who thought the millennium arrived last 
year and that gold fell in showers from 
the sky. 

Economists and _ statisticians whose 
second sight is proving so much keener 
than their foresight, now tell us that in 
July, 1929, the business depression was 
well under way. This depression has 
run over fourteen months, and for many 
weeks students of finance have been look- 
ing hopefully for a turn for the better 
in business, but it has been slow in show- 
ing itself. 

What has seemed to me to be the 
soundest answer to the question “How is 


business?” came to me the other day 
from a commercial banker in touch with 
several thousand businesses in all parts 
of the country. In his opinion business 
generally is slowly working itself into 
shape by cutting expenses and working 
every one harder to make both ends meet. 

For months, Aunt Jane, while there 
has been overproduction of nearly every- 
thing else, there has been a shortage of 
red ink, because so many losses have had 
to be recorded. Gradually this is chang- 
ing, and black ink is appearing for the 
first time in many months on the profit 
and loss sheets of many businesses. 

You ask why it is business has been 
bad. You have undoubtedly heard of 
business cycles. Whole libraries have 
been written about them and still they 
are a vague subject to most people, and 
a subject of dispute among experts. 

This much, however, is clear: we have 
been passing through the depression 
period of such a cycle, and have been 
suffering from overproduction, falling 
commodity prices, a loss of foreign mar- 
kets due to worldwide business depres- 
sion and new tariff barriers, and the 
unsettling influence of a severe drought. 
There is not apt to be much improve- 
ment in business that is not seasonal 
until next spring. 

Now how has this affected invest- 
ments ? 

Common stocks tumbled last fall, to 
rise a little this spring in the hope of 
an early recovery in business. They 
slipped off when this was unrealized, and 
have since then moved in a narrow range. 
A common index of stock prices is the 
number of times their earnings that they 
sell for. Compared with conditions dur- 
ing previous depressions, common stocks 
are selling for a greater number of times 
earnings than ever before. This may be 
because of the much greater amount of 
capital available for investment than 
heretofore during depression periods. 

Disregarding fluctuations during the 
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next few months, most financial advisers 
are suggesting the purchase of high-grade 
standard stocks for those who can afford 
to take risks. 

Strange as it may seem to you, Aunt 
Jane, the only active and rising market 
in securities that we have had since the 
first of the year has been the high-grade 
bond market. However poor you may 
have felt, there has been a plethora of 
money seeking safe investment. Falling 
interest rates have forced the banks and 
insurance companies to invest heavily in 
high-grade bonds. 

Now how does this affect you? It 
means that on high-grade bonds that you 
buy for safety of principal you must be 
content with a return of from 4% to 
5%. Nevertheless I believe that yield 
should always be sacrificed for safety 
when you cannot afford to, or are un- 
willing to, assume unnecessary risks. 

Preferred stocks and _ second-grade 
bonds are still selling at prices which 
afford generous yields. These are at- 
tractive to the business man who can 
afford risks, but should be shunned by 
any one with a small amount of capital 
who is anxious to preserve his principal. 

Your letters, my dear Aunt, encourage 
me. So many people you meet in Wall 
Street seem poverty stricken these days, 
that it is refreshing to find some one 
who not only isn’t losing money, but has 
money to invest. 

Soon it will be time to give up small 
boat sailing and return to business in a 
serious way. 

Your nautical nephew, 


F. A. 


If you have questions to ask about 
investments, address F. A., in care of 
the Woman’s Journal. But please do 
not ask for advice on what actual 
securities you should buy or sell. Ask 
only for information. 


Looking Ahead 


Unemployment of both women and 
men is what pratically every nation is 
facing today. 


Frances Perkins 
Industrial Commissioner 


of New York, writes on this timely sub- 
ject from seeing the situation first-hand 
in one of our greatest industrial states. 


Meet Dr. Pennington 


A scientist—probably the most impor- 
tant woman chemist in the country—yet 
a delightful home-maker, who is intro- 
duced to Journal readers in a coming 
issue. 


And Annabel Matthews 


Another woman who has climbed to 
success as the only woman expert on the 
United States Board of Tax Appeals. 


When writing to the Carrier-Lyle Corporation, please mention the Woman’s Journal 
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The Journal’s Who 
and Why 


EEDLESS to mention, Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt is the 
wife of the Governor of New 

York State. She writes about the 
right kind of education for girls out 
of a full mind and a special interest 
that expresses itself in her work as 
a teacher at a girls’ school in New 


York. 


Again the Journal has offered a 
page to the women of the Republi- 
can and Democratic National Com- 
mittees to discuss issues of the Con- 
gressional campaign, and this month 
there is a Socialist page too, by Mc- 
Alister Coleman, who is running 
for the New York State Senate on 
the Socialist ticket. Mrs. Nellie 
Tayloe Ross, former governor of 
Wyoming, is now vice-chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee. 
Mrs. Lenna Lowe Yost has just suc- 
ceeded Mrs. Louise M. Dodson on 
the Republican National Committee. 
Mrs. Yost is a notable Dry, who has 
been Washington representative of 
the W. C. T. U., and Republican Na- 
tional Committeewoman for West 
Virginia. 

Pauline Mandigo, who contrib- 
utes to the discussion of that in- 
volved question, how a woman can 
combine career and marriage with- 
out damage to either, is vice-presi- 
dent of the Phoenix News Publicity 
Bureau. Miss Mandigo has had an ef- 
fective hand in many matters con- 
cerning women. She was one of the 
first two journalists, after woman 
suffrage was won in New York, to 
report political doings at Albany. 


The fifth article in the series on 
“If Not Prohibition, What?’ is by 
Martha Bensley Bruére, a_ well- 
known writer, especially along so- 
ciological lines. Mrs. Bruére pub- 
lished a few years ago a_ book, 
“Does Prohibition Work?’ which 
was the result of a study made by 
the National Federation of Settle- 
ments, under her direction. 


Isabel Turlington, Washington 
newspaper woman, raises an inter- 
esting question about efficiency in 
buying. It is a large question and 
a controversial one, on which the 
American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation and other organizations have 
spent much time. It will be worth 
while for women in general to give 
it their attention. 


Louise Closser Hale is a well- 
known and well-loved actress who is 
now working in the talkies. 


There is a bit of news about 
Josephine Schain, who writes Cur- 
rent Events. Miss Schain, Admin- 
istrative Chairman of the National 
Committee on the Cause and Cure 
of War, has just been chosen to 
serve on the board of the Inter- 
national Alliance for Woman Suff- 
rage and Equal Citizenship—that 
world-wide organization founded by 
Mrs. Catt in 1904. It is a real, 


and a deserved, honor. 








Buying 
(Continued from page 21) 


Washington outlining the project for 
specifications on household goods, over 
five hundred women wrote for sug- 
gested club programs on consumer pur- 
chasing. The Extension Services of 
Illinois and Kansas are focussing their 
state home economics programs on this 
subject; fifteen state chairmen of the 
American Home Economics Association 
report that such studies are under way 
among their members. The program 
suggested by the Association and the Bu- 
reau lists the following topics for a 
series of club programs on consumer 
buying: Difficulties the Consumer 
Meets in the Present Market; Food 
Standards and Grades, including study 
of the Federal and State Food and Drug 
Acts; Buying Textiles and Clothing; 
What the Government Can Do to Help 
the Consumer. 

The silk weighting situation is an out- 
standing example of the difficulties in 
the way of securing specifications for 
the consumer. The over-weighting of 
silk goods with tin, which so seriously im- 
pairs wearing qualities, has caused con- 
cern among scientific experts, a furor in 
the trade, and a mild ripple among the 
millions of women who know vaguely 
that all is not silk that shines. It may 
be fifty or sixty per cent tin weighting. 
Enough women, aware of this, have 
turned to rayon and silk substitutes to 
cause the heads of the industry some 
sleepless nights; but enough women still 
judge silk by its feel and drape to enable 
the manufacturers who use _ large 
amounts of mineral weighting in their 
product to fight the program for agree- 
ment on maximum percentages. of 
weighting. The retailers are concerned 
because over-weighted silk goods deterio- 
rate rapidly on the shelves and the dry 
cleaners are agitated because such goods 
will not stand cleaning. 


A Violated Agreement 


All these groups were represented 
when the Silk Association of America in 
1929 agreed to maximum standards for 
weighting, to which all its members 
would adhere. The Joint Committee 
set up to carry out this agreement rep- 
resented the wholesale dress manufac- 
turers, the retailers, the dyers and clean- 
ers and the silk finishers. The agree- 
ment had been in effect only a few 
months when it developed that some of 
the manufacturers were violating it. 
Then the maximum allowances for 
weighting were raised. Satins and can- 
ton crepe, for example, were allowed to 
contain sixty per cent weighting, al- 
though there were vigorous protests. 
The head of a large silk department de- 
clared that ‘‘an average of from fifteen 
to twenty per cent represents the maxi- 
mum percentage of safe weighting, and 
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the percentages of weighting now in ef- 
fect are far too radical.” 

The Committee on Commercial 
Standardization and Simplification of 
the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation were concerned over the absence 
of any consumers’ organization at the 
conferences on silk weighting. It 
petitioned the American Standards As- 
sociation to call a conference to con- 
sider whether to take up silk as it has 
taken up blankets and sheets. The As- 
sociation stressed the importance of an 
agreement that the amount of weighting 
in silk goods be specified by a label or 
woven mark for the consumer. The 
petition was sidetracked, but the above- 
mentioned Joint Committee, dominated 
by the silk manufacturers, agreed to al- 
low a representative of the Association 
to participate in its conferences. 


How to Get Action 


Here again a general demand by 
women ‘buyers for some indication on 
the labels of silk goods of the percentr- 
age of weighting must precede general 
action by manufacturers’ agreement. 
The only result of the fight so far is that 
some firms are stressing ‘“‘pure dye silk” 
in their advertising. The hoped for re- 
sult is improvement in laboratory meth- 
ods of determining silk weighting, adop- 
tion of a uniform method of calculating 
percentage of weighting, and _ finally 
passing these calculations on to the con- 
sumer. 

A few forward looking concerns are 
leading the way in giving specifications 
on their products. The Lavelle label is- 
sued by the Spun Silk Research Commit- 
tee and the Nafal Label used by the 
National Association of Finishers of Cot- 
ton Fabrics guarantee certain standards 
of manufacture. It is discouraging that 
sales people in the stores carrying these 
goods often fail to recognize the signi- 
ficance of the label. There is the typi- 
cal experience of the woman who went 
to a local store which she knew carried 
goods with the Nafal label, only to be 
assured by the clerk that he had never 
heard of such a thing. An extensive 
search of the shelves under the direc- 
tion of the manager revealed several 
bolts of cloth with the Nafal label care- 
fully tucked out of sight. 

The fallacy of judging counter goods 
by the test of eye, hand and price tag 
has been indicated in two interesting 
tests carried out in the Home Economics 
Department of the University of Cin- 
cinnati. Nine well-known brands of 
sheeting were purchased and _ after 
laboratory tests, scientifically graded for 
durability, which is determined by 
tensile strength, weight and _ thread 
count. A group of women were then 
asked to judge the relative quality of 
the sheeting samples, and the judgments 
combined to indicate quality rating by 
the average buyer. 
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The sheeting shown to be first in 
quality by the tests was rated fourth; the 
second was ranked seventh. The fifth 
best sheet was ranked first by the con- 
sumers. "The same test carried out on 
nine salesmen from two large New York 
stores showed their judgment to be no 
better than that of the average pur- 
chaser. Another important point 
brought out by the experiment was that 
within a certain price range, price and 
quality do not vary coordinately. The 
third best sheet was the highest priced ; 
the next to the poorest was second high- 
est. 

The test on purchasing methods in 
buying silk stockings, in which the prod- 
uct was scientifically rated for wearing 
quality, showed individual judgment so 
divergent from the results of the 
laboratory tests as to be of no value 
whatever. 

Hosiery is, of course, an important 
item in the family budget and the “silk 
stocking class” includes the greater part 
of the female population of the country. 
But here again the results of the test 
indicated’ that women are badly in need 
of a guide to quality in hosiery, and that 
judgment apparently functions only 
when the consumer buys for appearance 
alone. Mrs. Smith, purchasing a dozen 
or so pairs of silk stockings a year, seems 
a rather infinitesimal unit in the national 
economic system. But consider that the 
aggregate Mrs. Smiths purchase each 
year about 194 million pairs of silk 
stockings, and the economic significance 
in terms of industrial profits and family 
budgets is apparent. 


Much Work Necessary 


Even in the field of foods where the 
greatest progress has been made in 
standardization and grading, there is 
much work to be done in the national 
campaign for intelligent consumer pur- 
chasing. The Federal and state pure 
food laws protect the consumer in the 
matter of colorings, preservatives and 
harmful ingredients, and accurate label- 
ings, but foods which come in bulk still 
must be tested by eye, hand and nose. 
The grading of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, eggs and such products is com- 
mon practice in wholesale markets, but 
here again specific information usually 
stops somewhere between the whole- 
saler and the consumer. 

Just how much progress is made in 
the next few years in the drive for more 
economic buying, under the guidance of 
specifications, depends on the ability of 
millions of women to organize their 
scattered protests at the present situa- 
tion, under the leadership of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association and 
with the assistance of the Bureau of 
Home Economics studies evaluating the 
factors entering into better household 
purchasing. 


When writing to the Venus Corporation, 


Washington 


(Continued from page 23) 
iff is the leading issue of the campaign 
so far. Prohibition runs it a bad second. 
There are too many drys among the 
Democrats and too many wets among 
the Republicans to make prohibition any- 
thing but a local issue. The Republicans 
have offset the Hoover endorsement of 
Mr. Morrow’s senatorial candidacy by 
appointing Mrs. Lenna Lowe Yost, for 
years a leader in the prohibition camp, 
as director of women’s activities, succeed- 
ing Mrs. Louise Dodson. Mrs. Yost’s 
appointment is taken in some quarters 
as a direct rebuke to the women Repub- 
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licans who follow Mrs. Sabin of New 
York in making the dry law the chief 
target of their political activities. It is 
more probable that she was chosen by 
the new chairman of the National Com- 
mittee, Senator Fess, because he knew 
that she is a good politician, an excel- 
lent speaker, and thoroughly acquainted 
with the leading women’s organizations. 

Deep silence from the officials involved 
and unexpected apathy from the public 
have greeted the lurid revelations of 
political machinations against prohibition 
enforcement, revealed in the series of 
newspaper articles by Major Maurice 
Campbell, former prohibition adminis- 
trator of the eastern New York District. 
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Major Campbell, if one accepts his docu- 
mented story as accurate, makes startling 
revelations of official interference with 
enforcement activities in the field. He 
mentions names—Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Mellon, Vice-President Curtis, Sey- 
mour Lowman, Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury. But his evidences that 
these officials were not overly enthusias- 
tic about his efforts for impartial en- 
forcement of the law, coming after pro- 
hibition activities have been taken out 
of their hands and put under Attorney 
General Mitchell, who is as dry politi- 
cally as he is in person,—has not, as ex- 
pected, shaken Washington to its depths. 
It has merely provoked. a passing flutter 
of interest, and the general comment 
that if Government officials would make 
their revelations at the time they retire 
from service they would carry more 
weight than they do in the form of well- 
paid syndicated articles on the eve of a 
campaign. 

The classic example of the proper and 
dignified way to do such things was the 
resignation of Edward P. Costigan from 
the Tariff Commission three years ago 
as a protest against intolerable condi- 
tions in the administration of the flex- 
ible tariff. His letter of resignation, set- 
ting forth conditions of political chican- 
ery which amounted to sabotage of the 
flexible tariff, is responsible as much as 
anything for the fact that President 
Hoover made reorganization of the Tar- 
iff Commission the first and fundamental 
demand of his program for new legisla- 
tion. Once in a blue moon, inside reve- 
lations of questionable political activities 
lead to constructive action. Usually they 
are only a brief sensation. 

Nothing in the campaign has amused 
Washington as much as the activities of 
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Mrs. McCormick in investigating the 
Nye committee of investigation of pri- 
mary campaign expenditures. Senator 
Nye made a radio address a year ago in 
which he declared firmly ‘‘the women of 
America have not yet fully realized the 
power that has come to them through 
their right to participate in elections— 
women will finally make their convic- 
tions so felt that political parties will 
heed more closely than they do now the 
wishes of women.” Now that he is find- 
ing Mrs. McCormick exercising her 
power to investigate his methods of in- 
vestigating her, he realizes that the fe- 
male in politics can be more deadly than 
the male. 


Mr. Nye Is Annoyed 


Mr. Nye came back to town with a 
most hair-raising tale of sleuthing by 
Mrs. McCormick’s agents. Strange 
men with hats pulled over their faces 
have been lurking around his offices and 
hotel rooms; automobiles with shadowy 
figures behind drawn curtains trail his 
car wherever it goes. It is all very an- 
noying,—particularly in view of the fact 
that never did he or any members of his 
committee engage in such underhanded 
tactics as Mrs. McCormick charges 
against him. There are people here who 
deplore Mrs. McCormick’s large expen- 
ditures to win the nomination in Illinois ; 
and others who resent her action in 
recently pledging herself to vote wet 
in the Senate if the referendum in her 
state shows a majority of voters in favor 
of repeal or modification of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment. But she has good 
company in Senator Walsh of Montana; 
and many of our best legislators have 
adopted the theory that they are sent 
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to Washington as the mouthpiece of 
their constituents on major issues, rather 
than to stick firmly to their private 
convictions. 

As I write this, the newspaper corre- 
spondents in every Washington bureau 
are sending to their home offices the 
most important announcement of the 
month—the names of five members who 
are to constitute the reorganized Tar- 
iff Commission, the sixth to be an- 
nounced in the near future. Some time 
ago, Mr. Hoover’s announcement that 
Henry P. Fletcher, able and honored 
diplomat, would head the Commission, 
and that Thomas Walker Page, Virginia 
Democrat, one time chairman of the 
Commission, and one of the nation’s lead- 
ing economists, would be a member, 
aroused favorable comment. Here was 
evidence that the President, who made 
reorganization of the Commission for 
scientific administration of the flexible 
tariff his chief justification for signing 
the Hawley-Smoot bill, would throw 
the high tariff politicians overboard. The 
other three members just announced are 
John Lee Coulter, present chief econo- 
mist of the Commission; Alfred P. 
Dennis, a low-tariff Democrat feared by 
the high-tariff lobbyists, respected by the 
scientific tariff enthusiasts, and Edgar B. 
Brossard. 


A Puzzling 1p pointment 


About Mr. Brossard, the less said the 
better. He came out of Utah, a protégé 
of Reed Smoot, to be an economist on 
the Commission on the eve of the sugar 
investigation of 1924. He was made a 
commissioner by Mr. Coolidge. The 
revelations anent his political activities 
in behalf of Mr. Smoot and the sugar 
interests, made during the Senate inves- 
tigation of the Commission, were not 
pleasant. The tale may some day be 
told of why he was reappointed by Mr. 
Hoover; why the President, faced with 
the supreme test of his sincerity in de- 
claring for a scientific administration »f 
the flexible tariff which has never been 
given a fair trial, has compromised to 
the extent of retaining Mr. Brossard. 
Those other appointees are excellent sci- 
entific men, and we need such in a body 
which is constantly besieged by the politi- 
cal lobbies of the high-tariff interests. 

With more confidence than I usually 
feel in making predictions, I predict that 
the fight over Parker was nothing to the 
fight that will be made over Mr. Bros- 
sard when that gentfeman’s name is sub- 
mitted to the Senate for confirmation. 


The battle between the La Follette- 
Norris-Borah Progressives who have 


bitterly opposed the retention of Bros- 
sard even during the interim while the 
reorganization was being made, and the 
high tariff senators, particularly those 
friendly to the sugar interests for whom 
Brossard has worked so ably, will be 
worth seeing. 
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Lecturers 


|| Clubs and other organizations often 
|| ask for first-class women speakers. The 
|| Journal takes pleasure in announcing 
the following group. For information 
address the Woman’s Journal, 171 
Madison Avenue, New York. 


CAROLINE J. PoRTER 


Subjects: The Present Situation in 
Central Europe. 
Hungary: The Land of Resur- 
rection. 
Czechoslovakia: 
Republic—Etc. 


The Young 





Dr. Mina KERR 


Formerly President of the Association 

of Deans of Women and Executive 

Secretary, American Association of 
University Women. 

Subjects: The Changing World in 

Women’s Clubs. 

What Shall We Do With Our 

Daughters? 

Whither Goes American Edu- 

cation?—Etc. 





RutH PENNYBACKER 
Subjects: The Life and Poetry of 
Emily Dickinson (new). 
The Negro in Literature. 
Vienna the Endearing. 
Highlights of the Dramatic || 
Season(after December 1)—Etc. | 
H 








l ANNA GaARLIN Spencer, D.D., | 
hart. D. 


|| Director Division of Family Relations 

|| of American Social Hygiene Associa | 

tion; Special Lecturer in Social Sci- i 

ence, Teachers College, Columbia. 
| 


Subjects: What Is Progressive 
Education? 
Is the Family a Decaying In- 
stitution? 
Five Steps Toward the Cure of 
War—Etc. 


Dr. HELEN T. WOOLLEY 


Formerly Professor of Education at 
Teachers College and Psychologist at 
| the Merrill-Palmer School. 


Subjects: The Education of In- 
fancy and Young Childhood. 
The Parent as the Educator of 
the Infant and Young Child. 
Mental Hygiene of Young 
I Childhood—Etc. 














Mrs. Sitas D. Hurin 
Current Events Lecturer 
Subjects: News in the Making. i 


A Flight of American Humor. | 
Girls in a Garden. 


JOSEPHINE SCHAIN 


Administrative Chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee of the Conference 
on the Cause and Cure of War. 


Subjects: World Court. 
World Organization for Peace. 
Reduction of Armaments. 


| 





In the Talkies 
(Continued from page 19) 


powers, when the supervisor comes in 
with certain well-dressed dark men, and 
they talk in low tones with the director 
and his first assistant—but not the sec- 
ond assistant. He is not let in. They 
break up, and “will meet tomorrow.” 

The director was looking over his 
script, and after a while he disposed the 
principals and the “extra” women on 
chairs about the set. The camera man 
asked to have some changed, the best- 
looking “types” getting the foremost 
chairs. I have never noticed but once 
that they pay any attention to a girl be- 
cause she is good looking. The sound man 
was around, too, arranging for the 
microphones and asking the director to 
change again those who had lines to 
speak, so that they could be caught by 
one microphone. 

That they were to have words was 
what amazed me. All of a sudden our 
nice director would walk up and give 
one of them a line, and then another 
one a line, and a third, and so forth 
until quite a little word scene was de- 
vised without the author of the script 
ever knowing a thing about it! One 
of the principals, a young girl from 
silent pictures, had a whole lot thrown 
at her. My hair stood on end. I had 
been several days learning my lines and 
I wasn’t very sure of them even so. I 
had discovered there was a_ tendency 
(greatly discouraged by actors) to 
change and put in lines at the last min- 
ute without any opportunity of commit- 
ting them—of letting them ‘soak in,” 
as we say—but at least we actors are 
people of experience. We are terrified, 
but we keep ourselves in hand. 


No Time to Learn 


He had us go over and over the lines 
while our noses were being measured, 
or the length from the cameras to our 
noses, and the microphones were being 
hung over our heads. The extra girls 
were torn between pride in having lines 
given them and complete abasement be- 
cause they couldn’t remember the lines. 
“But why should you know them?” I 
would exclaim fiercely. ‘You haven't 
had time to learn them.” The director 
was kind and undisturbed. “Just say 
your titles again,” he would repeat at 
each flop. He was of the silent picture 
school that still called lines ‘‘titles.” 

They did pretty well until the word 
came to “flood ’em,” but under the glare 
of lights they would hesitate. 

“He who hesitates is lost,” was an 
axiom not designed for talking pictures, 
but it is marvelously applicable. A 
pause is so magnified that the speed of 
the whole scene sometimes drops to 
pieces. They did even worse when the 
whistle sounded, the doors were closed 
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We will answer these 
questions for you 


















What color will make 
my kitchen cooler? 


How can | make my 
entrance hall smile 


a welcome? 


Where are chintz pa- 
pers correctly used? 
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and the sound rehearsal took place. The 
young girl from the silent forces began 
to cry. And that seemed to chirk her 
up immensely. “I always cry once,” 
she announced. She started off to re- 
pair her make-up at the table with the 
lights in an arc about the mirror. ‘“Any- 
way, you have crossed the Rubicon,” | 
called after her. ‘‘What?” she said. I 
let it go. 


The Troublesome Word 


The “atmosphere” player, as a super- 
numerary is called out here, who gave 
me real concern was a woman near my 
age. She had had a long speech given 
her and she could not remember the 
word “tribute” when she came to it. 
Personally I didn’t see any reason why 
she should. And I think there was a 
concerted hope among the others that 
she would forget all day long and they 
would have to be hired for a week be- 
cause she could not remember “tribute.” 
They are paid by the day. 

Finally the director said to one of 
the property men: “Bring out the 
blackboard.” And at that the woman 
put her hands to her face in shame. 
The blackboard didn’t mean anything to 
me, a greenhorn, except uncomfortable 
days at school trying to work out sums 
with a sniggering class watching my 
utter incapacity. Possibly she would 
have to do sums as a penance. But it 
was much nicer than that. The appear- 
ance of it smoothed out the anxiety on 
my part (which has ever gnawed at 
me) as to just WHAT I should do if I 
had a new scene suddenly hurled at me 
and could not commit it. They would, 
as they were now doing, “bring out the 
blackboard.” 

It was a large board and the property 
man was nice at lettering. He chalked 
all of the poor lady’s speech in big 
type. It was then stuck under a camera, 
in a line with my position, for it was 





Dress Consultant and Shopper 


Elizabeth Osborne has added Shopping to her 
established services as Dress Consultant. If you 
wish aid in approaching the new season in your 
most debonair manner, let her help you. There 
will be a small service charge. 


Elizabeth Osborne, Inc., 41 Fifth Ave., New York 


Telephone: Stuyvesant 4885 Office Hours: 9 - 12 A.M. 








to me that the “tribute” was to be paid 
if remembered. The young girl had 
blown her nose—gingerly—and said she 
would surely know her “title.” The 
whistle blew. The doors were closed. 
The little red lights shone outside the 
doors so that no one would open them 
while the sound process was working. 
“It’s a take,” was passed in warning 
trom one official to another. The crew, 
hidden in a tar corner, stopped shaking 
dice. No one struck a match. The 
silence descended. The director, as 
amiable and unanxious as ever, sat down 
in his camp chair. He waved his hand 
to the first speaker (who was myself ) 
when the cameras and the sound ap- 
paratus were synchronizing. ‘The script 
girl who sat by his side took the time 
trom her watch and noted it down. 

When the moment came to offer me 
a psalm of praise, the extra woman 
looked at the chalked words on the 
blackboard back of me and firmly paid 
me the tribute. The young girl from 
the silent films almost inaudibly, but 
correctly, recited a verse also composed 
in my honor. That no one could hear 
her even in that deathly silence in no 
way disturbed the head sound man. He 
Was sitting in his airtight den, receivers 
to his ears, looking through a plate- 
glass window behind a sort of table 
with little knobs. It was the mixing 
board. He knew the weakness of her 
voice and he brought it up by his amaz- 
ing scientific device to a tone equal to 
my roaring one. 


The “Playback” 


We finished the scene. There were 
the few seconds of silence at its com- 
pletion, then ‘“‘come back for a test, 
please,’ and the cameras ground an in- 
stant more. As we walked over to the 
sound-proof room to hear our voices in 
the “playback’’—the script girl said to 
me: ‘Did you hear someone speak, 
‘way off, at the finish of the scene?” 
I replied that I only thought I had: 
“With all this guarding against visitors, 
and the crew so careful, it must have 
been my imagination,” I comforted. 

The director let himself down rather 
wearily on one of the hard wooden 
benches. “I pip hear someone. Let 
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us pray the sound didn’t take it up.” 

The “mixer” was rather grim. 
“We'll know soon.” He telephoned 
over to the laboratory for the playback 
to begin. In pitch dark we heard our 
voices. We did very nicely, though it 
is terrible to hear your voice and not 
see yourself. The film is not developed 
till the following day. We spoke our 
lines without any suggestion that every 
one of us, novice and old-timer, was, 
as always, scared to death. We ap- 
proached the end of the scene. I had 
the last line, and, according to the 
“business” that the director had ar- 
ranged, the other women foregathered 
were to nod approval. At this I was 
to, and DID, knock gently with my gavel 
—for I was the proud president of 
something or other. That mild little 
knock, ever so deprecating, was the real 
end of the scene. 


The Fateful Pause 


There, naturally, was a pause be- 
tween my last line and the sound of the 
gavel, a silence we were prepared for. 

Three months later when the pic- 
ture was released the audience would 
not feel this to be a silence, for the 
ladies would be pantomiming to each 
other. But we expected a silence as we 
sat on our hard benches. If there was 
not a silence the agonizing scene on 
which we had worked for three hours 
(and which lasted two minutes) would 
have to be done over. It was after one. 
We had all breakfasted before six. 

There was not a silence! Sharp on 
my last line came a voice. A voice of 
a visitor. Someone had evaded the 
guard and, heedless of the red light 
outside the door, had walked in at the 
far end of the great building. Someone, 
with companions, had slipped around 
back of the many sets, and unseen by 
us, suddenly became part of the per- 
formance. Out rang her voice: 

“Oh, they’re talking! Ain’t it fun!” 

We filed out. Hunger gnawed at 
us. But the scene must be repeated 
that there could be a new “set up” of 
the lights for the afternoon. Soon we 
were beyond suffering. It had become 
ridiculous. The crew and the extras 
(who were not admitted to the play- 
back room) heard of the addition to 
the newly written scene. “Oh, they’re 
talking. Ain’t it fun?” was begun on 
a low key by them, and carried to a 
high one. The sound men caught it 
up, the actors, the light men and the 
“prop” boys. We took our places. We 
had the satisfaction of seeing certain 
bewildered visitors being ushered out. 
There was a great din in their ears. 
Ravenous and tired, we were all happi- 


’ ly shouting: “Oh, they’re talking. Ain't 


it fun!” 
The lady guest in the pith helmet 
Was going to complain—to someone. 
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Canada’s Way 


(Continued from page 17) 


ered together a lot of most delightful 
human interest material. I should quote 
it except for one reason—it is as evenly 
balanced as the scales of justice! 

“Aw, no, they don’t drink no more 
than they always did far’s 1 can see and 
I been goin’ there regular for twenty 
years—did you want this Hamburg steak 


or just the chops?” 


“Well, from what we’ve seen in the 
last week between Montreal and Que- 
bec, just from the motor, and compar- 
ing it with when we used to come down 
through the Thousand Islands, this is 
so much worse that I don’t see how you 
can even ask me!” 

Take your choice! 

But on one thing there is no question 
whatever—the profit the Province is 
making out of the present arrangement. 
The Provincial Government has what 
amounts to a monopoly of the liquor 
trafhc through a Liquor Control Com- 
mission of five. Light wines are sold at 
a low price and it is claimed that the 
Government takes no profit on them. 
But stronger wines and spirits are sold 
at a high price and the records show 
that this is not only a profitable busi- 
ness but a growing business, too. In 
1921-2 the profits to the Government 
are quoted as $3,892,000. Five years 
later they were about $5,000,000. The 
1929 profits which have just been made 
public were $10,410,572 and they paid 
a quarter of the cost of running the 
Government. In a poor Province it 
would be a brave government that 
would advocate turning any of that ten 
million back upon the taxpayers. 

Any analogy between Quebec and 
ourselves is difficult to make. They are 
small and poor, we are large and rich. 
They are practically all French Cana- 
dians, of like minds and ancestry, we are 
as yet an unamalgamated mixture of all 
the peoples of the earth. They are still 
predominantly rural, we are largely 
urbanized. They do not seem to want 
their liquor laws for the same purpose 
that we ostensibly want ours for. Good 
or bad, I do not see that what Quebec 
does is any pattern for us. 

There is no object in taking up the 
special regulations one by one that the 
whole nine Provinces have established 
for themselves for the sale of the alcohol 
which the Dominion Government per- 
mits to be manufactured, but I do want 
to consider the Province which is really 
very much like some parts of the United 
States—Ontario, a farming country with 
no cities of the first class. 

There are sections of New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Indiana and Mich- 
igan that might be exchanged for parts 
of Ontario in the dark of the moon and 
no one the wiser. The same soil pro- 
duces the same crops and the same sort 
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—and why doctors and nurses 

consider this sanitary protec- 

tion so important to good 
health. 


OST of the girls you know use 

Kotex as a matter of course. 
They've never known any other kind of 
sanitary protection. They accept it as the 
modern way, the easy way to achieve 
comfort. 

Doctors say the health importance of 
the right kind of sanitary care is more 
important than some girls think. Neg- 
lect in youth can mean “nerves,” dis- 
comfort, actual ill-health years later. 
And the right kind of care is so simple, 
too, for, as you know, Kotex is sold 
everywhere. 


Used in many great hospitals 


If you were to think of the one source 
of authority on sanitary protection, what 
would it be? The medical world, cer- 
tainly. Then you'll be glad to know 
that 85% of the country’s leading hos- 
pitals not only approve of, but actually 
use the very same material of which 
Kotex is made! This is Cellucotton 
(not cotton) absorbent wadding... a 
cellulose substance which, for sanitary 





Why the girls you 
know prefer 
Kotex 
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purposes, performs the same function 
as the softest cotton, but with 5 times 
the absorbency. 

The way Kotex is rounded and 
tapered makes for great comfort. Kotex 
deodorizes . . . gives that final measure 
of daintiness. And it is so easily dis- 
posed of. Buy a box. Try it. After all, 
how else can you tell? 

Kotex Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


IN HOSPITALS 


85% of ourleading hospitals use the very 
same absorbent of which Kotex is made. 
2 Kotex is soft... nota deceptivesoft- = 
ness that soon packs into chafing hard- = 
ness. But a delicate, fleecy softness that 
lasts for hours. 
3 Safe, secure . 
ease. 
Deodorizes . . . safely, thoroughly, by 
a special process. = 
5 Disposable, instantly, completely. = 
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Regular Kotex—45c for 12 
Kotex Super-Size—65c for 12 
Also regular size singly in vending cabinets 
through West Disinfecting Co. 


| Ask to see the KOTEX BELT and | 





KOTEX SANITARY APRON at any 
drug, dry goods or department store. 


KOTSX 


The New Sanitary Pad which deodorizes 


When writing to the Kotex Company, please mention the Woman’s Journal 
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(For two) — $3 - 3.50 

Rooms with Private Bath 
(For one) $3 - 3.50 - 4 
(Fortwo) $4- 5§ +6 
NO HIGHER RATES 

Special Weekly Rates 














Warburton House 
20th and Sansom Streets 
Philadelphia 
A Hotel of Distinction 
for Women who require 


the BEST at a reasonable 
cost. 


200 GUEST ROOMS 


Dining Room for Men and Women 
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of men till it. They live in the same 
sort of houses, they wear the same mis- 
shapen Fedoras, they even use the same 
slang. I have been about in Ontario 
many times. While it was dry I crossed 
it from end to end twice over. I went 
into the little towns and the big towns, 
into the hamlets and to the farms. I 
took time to stop, and zigzag about, and 
look, and gossip. The Dominion ban on 
manufacture was lifted and there were 
distilleries and breweries in operation, 
but this did not seem to be of over- 
whelming interest to anybody. 


No Talk About Alcohol 


I met people of all sorts— the bishop’s 
lady and the farmer’s wife who milked 
the cows; the head of a Government 
department and the man he had just put 
in prison for stealing from it. I was 
trying to find out what they were inter- 
ested in and always followed their lead. 
We talked of many things—but not one 
word about alcohol and whether they 
missed their beer or didn’t; nothing 
about home brew or bootlegging; no 
comment, no criticism of their law or 
ours. The thing was simply not in the 
foreground of their minds. But being 
poor was. 

At that time, too, our own prohibition 
law was working rather more smoothly 
than it did later, and we were not quite 
so rich and did not look so much like 
a gold mine waiting for exploitation as 
we have since. Conversationally alcohoi 
stayed modestly in the background. If 
their law was violated—and I never 
heard of one that wasn’t—it wasn’t 
with waving banners or shouts of joy to 
split the welkin. 

But even if a land is normally dry, if 
its people serve God soberly in their own 
homes for fifty-one weeks in the year, in 
the fifty-second week which is the week 
of the county fair they gather to con- 
template the kind fruits of the earth, 
animal and vegetable alike, to enter 
plowing matches, to see whose horse can 
beat whose, to compare jellies and quilts 
and poultry, to meet old friends and to 
see new things, and there is a tendency 
to help themselves to relax by whatever 
potent means are at hand. ‘That has 
always been so in the county fairs in 
our country. But I went to two county 
fairs in Ontario—one near Windsor and 
the other about half-way between that 
and Niagara, and not one sign of drunk- 
enness, not a bit of evidence that any- 
body had a flask with him did I see. If 
it was there it was not flaunted. 

It was because I had been there so 
recently and found things so settled and 
so placid and no special thing to worry 
about but the need for more money 
which is by no means uncommon, that I 
was startled at the news that Ontario 
had abandoned prohibition in favor of a 
liquor traffic regulated by the Govern- 
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ment. Plenty of reasons are given for the 
change—that Ontario has seen the error 
of her ways and was returning to virtue 
and alcohol in the same breath, that the 
distillers and brewers had put the meas- 
ure over in their determination to sell 
their product, that the Provincial Gov- 
ernment had got to build up the revenue 
and so jerrymandered dry divisions out 
of existence and wet divisions in. Their 
new law became operative on the first 
of June, 1927, a time when the United 
States presented a more eager market 
than in 1924, when we were in the flood 
tide of prosperity, and when means for 
outwitting the customs had been per- 
fected along the border. It would cer- 
tainly be profitable to slake this aug- 
mented American thirst. 

The system which Ontario has sub- 
stituted for prohibition centers in a 
Board of Liquor Control. This board 
permits the sale by authorized vendors 
of spirituous liquors in sealed packages 
and on permit, twelve quarts at a time. 
It also permits the purchase of ten 
dozen bottles of beer at a purchase. It 
also allows the sale of native wine direct 
from manufacturers without permit or 
limit as to quantity. Under this system 
the consumption—or at least the sale to 
consumers—has rapidly increased. From 
nothing during the year ending June 1, 
1927, it has gone steadily up until the 
1929 report of the Liquor Control 
Board shows $57,567,514.82 spent for 
alcoholic beverages—legally, openly and 
with the consent of the Government— 
within the Province. 





Blaming Government Control 


Fifty-seven million dollars’ worth of 
alcohol will make a good many people 
drunk even under the Quebec definition, 
and it is true that the courts record 
increased arrests, the press cries out 
against the drinking of women and the 
debauchery of the young and generally 
echoes the clamor of our newspapers— 
with the difference that there the trou- 
ble is laid to Government Control, and 
here it is laid to Prohibition. But the 
last time I was in the Province it didn’t 
look to me as though those farmers were 
personally consuming that much. Cer- 
tainly part of it flows down other 
throats than theirs. 

Ontario is practically the only part of 
Canada which we have anything to 
match. That territory swinging west to 
Vancouver is more like our Northwest 
as it was once than as it is now. The 
extreme Pacific edge above the border 
is, of course, somewhat like the Pacific 
edge below it, but if there is one part of 
the United States which in 1927 when 
I was making a special study of the ques- 


- tion was not out shopping for anything 


to, take the place of that Eighteenth 
Amendment, it was this Northwest 
Coast. 
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Would any ot the Provincial systems 
in Canada suit us better than what 
we've got? 

When I have talked with Canadians 
their satisfaction seems to be largely eco- 
nomic. They mention with pride and 
satisfaction the revenue their Govern- 
ment gets from the excise duties. They 
treat it as a good business proposition, 
and there is no question that as such it 
is a success. 

But our situation is different from 
theirs in that our Government seems 
able to accumulate an annual surplus 
on the present basis. If it should take 
over the control of the sale of liquor, 


it would be an inefficient business organ- 
ization if it did not push its sales by the 
most modern methods, and I feel that 
there might be a popular prejudice 
against that if the thing they were sell- 
ing was alcohol. Take it by and large 
the Canadians complain of about the 
same things that are troubling us—boot- 
legging, moonshining, rum running, cor- 
ruption of officials, subversion of justice, 
drinking of minors—and the thing they 
boast about, the increased Government 
income, is not essential to us. If we 
change the Eighteenth Amendment it 
would be wise to look further than 
Canada for the pattern. 


With Our Readers 


AM only one of a very large number of 

women, I am sure, who appreciates the 
editoria! “ ‘Too Old’ at Thirty” as published 
in the September number of the Woman's 
Journal, and I want most sincerely to say 
my thanks to you all for it. 

It is a subject that should be agitated, 
much and long. It is a condition that is 
breaking the hearts of more women at this 
present moment than can be estimated. Some- 
thing must be done about it! What can it 
be? 

I speak from personal experience, and from 
experience of acquaintance in many large 
women’s clubs and other organizations. Do 
let us hear the point of view of women of 
broad experience, and any suggestions that 
they can make on the subject, and any of its 
many phases. There will be thousands who 
will appreciate it, I am sure, and maybe 
many will be helped. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Ss. te Be 


This writer thinks a comparison with sa- 
loon days is enlightening. 


S a subscriber, I truly regret your pub- 
41 lishing articles against Prohibition. 
People make too much of such articles, espe- 
cially those looking for something against 
Prohibtion. 

My husband has a foundry and machine 
business, also some structural steel work. We 
cannot employ cheap labor and very little 
unskilled on account of the work, and also 
older men are so liable to get hurt. 

The men as a rule are so very, very much 
better off, financially, than they used to be. 
The only financial troubles now are due to 
living bevond their means as regards cars 
and real-estate men getting them to buy 
homes beyond their means. Also some trou- 
ble with the instalment houses, but no want- 
ing for food. 

Under the old liquor system, our checks 
were nearly always cashed in saloons and 
the men carried home what was left. Many 
women used to come to the plant and stand 
outside the door until their husbands came 
out after being paid off—in order to plead 
for enough to keep the family the coming 
week. We seldom now have a woman come 
to the shop, and if so, it is in a dignified 
Way to the office instead of hanging around 
the shop door. 

The men, as they come out, are a much 
better, more dignified, self-respecting looking 
lot of men. They actually have a different 
light in their eyes—look different. 


We have two sons in a state university, 
and it is regrettable the talk and idle argu- 
ments they hear and bring home. We tell 
them they never saw conditions in the old 
days—I only wish they could. I think it 
would silence them. Mrs. F. J. B. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 


And another thinks a vital phase of the 
prohibition question has not been covered. 


HAVE been distressed that you have not 

presented the terrible effects of alcohol 
which are too little appreciated by the young 
people to-day because they have—thanks to 
prohibition—not had them constantly before 
their eyes and the education work was so 
unfortunately neglected for these years since 
the Amendment was passed. Let women un- 
derstand the fundamental injury alcohol does 
the system and its terrible effects on poster- 
ity, and the question will no longer be— 
Prohibition or what? but, How can we help 
secure its observance? 

An item from Canada is that automobile 
accidents have increased 1300 per cent since 
prohibition was replaced by Government sale. 
I think that the authority for the statement 
is the official report of their Automobile Asso- 
ciation but I am not sure, but it seemed to 
me reliable at the time I saw it, so that I 
made a note of the item. 

The W. C. T. U. of New York City pub- 
lished “A Compendium of Temperance 
Truth” from which you could get many 
authoritative paragraphs which could be used 
to fill a small space now and then. 

Philadelphia. Emity Ray Grecory. 


fr NCLOSING check for $2.50, renewal of 
my subscription to your magazine. 

I simply cannot resist telling you how much 
I enjoyed the article in your September issue 
by Avis D. Carlson, “The Lady and the 
Agent.” It is so very true here in our 
suburban town and Time Budgets for Eff- 
cient Housekeepers would drive one to tears 
if you ever lost your sense of humor—so we 





YOUR HIDDEN ABILITY discovered 
through your handwriting. Yours or your 
friend's true character revealed. Complete 
analysis $1.00. Write R. Cster Erisman, 
graphologist, the Mayflower, Linwood & 
Summer, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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For Feet That 
Know No Pain 


Autumn days are pending, _ 
Winds o’er dale and hill. . 
Get out in the open 

Step out with a will. 

Stay out in the sunshine 
Shorter days come soon, 
Walking is the best way 
Well-fitting shoes a boon. 

We can assure you comfort 

In shoes of latest style. 

Try a pair from PEDIFORME. 


No trouble then to smile. 





Stop in at our nearest stove 
and inspect our attractive 
new models. Write for our 
FREE Style Book “A” that 
tells how to overcome foot 
ills in the natural way. x 


The 
Pediforme Shoe Co. 


36 West 36th Street, N. Y. ss 
2474 Morris Avenue, Bronx 
322 Livingston Street, Brooklyn 
29 Washington Place, East Orange, N. J. 
275 North Avenue, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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‘The Parkside 





RATES 
Cighteen Gramercif Pa 
ae he $15 to $22.50 
Weekl; 
$2.50, $3, $3.50 
Daily 
18 GRAMERCY PARK SOUTH 
Full Hotel Service- 


Journal readers welcome 











THE DODGE HOTEL 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Near the Capitol 


A DELIGHTFUL ne w 
hotel experience awaits 
you at The Dodge Hotel. It 





is compounded of charm of 
atmosphere, the satisfaction of 
excellent food, and a courteous 
service developed under our 
“no tipping” policy. 

MISS MARY A. LINDSLEY 


Managing Director 
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WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Outstanding women in na- 
tional organizations, _ politics, 
professions and clubs, have con- 
sented to join an Advisory Com- 
mittee, to give the Journal their 
suggestion and support. We pub- 
lish their names, with gratitude. 


Mrs. Francis C. ALLINSON, 

President, Plantations Club, Provi- 
dence 

Dean Tuoyrsa W. Amos, 

President, National Association of 
Deans of Women 

Mrs. FANNIE FERN ANDREWS, 

Lecturer and writer on international 
subjects 

Heven W. Atwater, 

Editor, Journal of Home Economics 

Mrs. Henry F. Baker, 

Former president, Service Star Legion 

Emity Newe vt Briar, 

Former vice-chairman, Democratic 
National Committee 

Mrs. M. D. BLANKENHORN, 

Publicity secretary, Women’s City 
Club of New York 

SARAH SCHUYLER BUTLER, 

Vice-president, Republican New York 
State Committee 

PresIpDENT Apa COMSTOCK, 

Radcliffe College 

Mrs. Mary Roserts Coovipce, 

Writer, and member of California 
State Department of Education 

Mrs. Epwarp P. CostIcAn, 

President, Women Citizens League of 
Colorado 

Mrs. CaRoLine BartLetr Crane, 

Minister, lecturer and writer 

Dr. KatHarine Bement Davis, 

Former executive, Bureau of Social 
Hygiene 

Mrs. Georce R. DEAN, 

President, Illinois Republican 
Women’s Clubs 

Mrs. Louise M. Dopson, 

Former director, W omen’s Division of 
Republican National Committee 

Mrs. JacKSON FLEMING, 

Lecturer and writer on current sub- 
jects 

Epona L, Fotey, 

Head of Visiting Nurses Association, 
Chicago 

Mrs. JosepH E. Frienp, 

President, National Council of Jewish 
Women 

ErHet Purrer Howes, 





Director, Institute for the Co-ordina- 
tion of Women’s Interests 

HaARLEAN JAMES, 

Chairman, Women’s Joint Congres- 
sional Committee; Executive Secre- 
tary, American Civic Association 

BertHa K. LanpeEs, 

Former Mayor of Seattle and national 
president, Soroptimist Club 

Juuia C. LatHrop, 

First chief of Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 

Neti Battie Lewis, 

Columnist, Raleigh, N. C., News and 
Observer 

Dr. KatHryn McHAate, 

Director, American Association of 
University Women 

Dr. ANNE Louise MACcLeop, 

Dean, College of Home Economics 
Syracuse University 

Jupce BLancHe Funk MILLER, 

Tacoma, Washington 

Mrs. THomas NICHOLSON, 

President, Woman's Foreign Mission- 
ary Society of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church 

CHLOE OwINGs, 

Director, University of Minnesota 
Social Hygiene Bureau 

Varerta H. Parker, M.D., 

Director, Field Extension, American 
Social Hygiene Association 

Mrs. Henry W. PEasopy, 

Executive officer, Woman's National 
Committee for Law Enforcement 

Mrs. Percy V. PENNYBACKER, 

Former president, General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs; lecturer; writer 

RutH PENNYBACKER, Lecturer 

Etten C. Porter, M.D., 

Former president, American Medical 
Women’s Association 

Mrs. A. H. REEVE, 

President, the International Federa- 
tion of Home and School 

Janet RicHarps, 

Lecturer on current events 

Mrs. Nettie TAYLoe Ross, 

Former Governor of Wyoming: vice- 
chairman, Democratic National Com- 
mittee 

Mrs. Cora Witson Stewart, 

Director, National Illiteracy Crusade 

SaraH M. Sturtevant, 

Professor, Department of Advisers of 
Women, Teachers College 

Mirtam VAN WATERS, 

Referee, Juvenile Court of Los An- 
geles County 

FLorence E. Warp, 

Extension Service, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture 

Dr. Mary E. Woo.tey, 

President, American Association of 
University Women; President, Mt. 
Holyoke College 








With Our Readers 


( Continued ) 


go merrily on being sweet to our sales agents 
and having the voice with a smile to our 
’phone friends until some prophet shows us 
a better way out. 

Glen Rock, N. J. L. A. W. 


CERTAINLY have enjoyed the Woman's 

Journal coming into my home for thirty 
years and you can imagine my surprise and 
regret that you would even discuss the “other 
side” of the return of the sale of liquor—one 
of the worst destroyers of homes ever known, 
the cause of fifty per cent of the inmates of 


our insane institutions and ninety per cent of 
our penitentiaries. 

It certainly has not raised the standard of 
the Journal in the estimation of the majority 
of our women. 


Devil’s Lake, N. D. Mrs. J. E. S. 


We publish this bit of praise, with thanks: 


My husband, who is a professor of Po- 
litical Science and teaches a course in World 
Government, finds my Woman’s Journal in- 
valuable in his work. He has quoted from 
it in public addresses and in his classroom. 
We can’t keep house without it! 


Iowa City, Ia. Mrs, J. V. Z. 





OUR OWN DINGBATS 


UR major interest at the moment 
is Noise Abatement. *##* Abate- 
ment, specifically, of one brand-new 
raucous radio in our court. ##** One 
group of late card players, crescendo. 
One antiquated set of street cars 
squawking their way uphill. #** Not 
to mention the normal quota of motor 
horns and back-fence cats, et cetera. 
%% Such is life in a great city, when 
one can’t conveniently live in a pent- 
house apartment atop a tall building. 
%% Meditating on the country, we 
can contemplate the assorted sounds 
made by crickets, bullfrogs, owls, 
watchdogs, cows and sparrows with- 
out a qualm. We should like 
them. #*%* The only question (aside 
from the trifling one about how we are 
to acquire said country as an address) 
arises from the fear that these simple 
country sounds no longer come unac- 
companied by motor horns and radio 
jazz. *#%*%* And maybe there would be 
no friendly police station to be notified 
at two A.M. #** The silk hat is 
doomed. #*** At any rate, it is now 
admitted that despite its brief re- 
blooming last winter, it is rapidly go- 
ing where the woodbine twineth. #4#* 
And leaving still another economic de- 
pression, where already there are far 
too many. #+* If it weren’t for sym- 
pathy with the hatmakers one could 
congratulate men on this bit of eman- 
cipation. **%* But then men don’t 
mind how much trouble and discom- 
fort their clothes cost them. ##** The 
heroic sex. #%#* There’s no doubt that 
education is growing more and more 
practical. For instance, an Ohio girl 
rose to her master of science degree 
pattly by way of studying some three 
thousand house flies. #%#** The story 
says she could identify them all at 
sight, but we are using a little salt 
with that story. #** We used to have 
one pet fly in the family, who followed 
us about, with curiosity but no imperti- 
nence. #%#* But to know three thou- 
sand by sight—that is too much. ##+* 
However, we pass on the comforting 
discovery that the fly’s lack of personal 
cleanliness has been greatly exag- 
gerated. *#%#* Add to this discovery, 
for real domestic satisfaction, the an- 
nouncement of the production of self- 
cracking nuts. ##*#* The news item 
doesn’t say whether it is done at hu- 
man command, or at the sound of a 
tuning-fork, maybe. *#** We wonder 
how many of our readers are air-mind- 
ed and how many, on the contrary, 
agree with the sentiments of Sam 
when he was asked how he would like 
a trip among the clouds. #** “No 
sah!” exclaimed Sam, fervently. “I 
stays on terra firma, an’ de mo firmah 
de less terrah.” #** Will there be 
doubt, we wonder, in future ages, 
about who first flew across the ocean 
by air and who discovered thé Poles, 
as there is in this business about 
Columbus—whether he came in 1492 
or earlier? #** Or for that matter 
whether Lief Ericsson wasn’t first any- 
how. *#%* Hard to imagine that our 
age might become dim. #%#%* The ar- 
rival of school days accounts for the 
story of the teacher repeating incredu- 
lously at the telephone: “You say Billy 
Smith has a bad cold and won't be 
able to attend school today. Who is 
this speaking?” #*%* Came in answer 
a hoarse voice saying: “My father.” 











